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Supervisor of Nutrition of School Children, New York State Depariment of Education 


Most organizations that are engaged in promoting child welfare are 
adopting a nutrition program. When their various plans are ultimately 
in full articulation, care for the nutrition of the child will begin with the 
pre-natal period, continue during infancy and the pre-school age, and 
extend throughout his school life. Beginnings have already been made. 
For some time the infant welfare stations have been caring for the pre- 
natal period and the period of infancy; as yet little has been done in an 
organized way for the pre-school age. The marked attention which 
has been given to the school children may be partially traced to the fact 
that the school organization makes the school children accessible in 
groups. 

While a nutrition program for school children is a matter to be under- 
taken by school administrators, its claims and importance are not yet 
recognized by all school officials. Suggestions that such a program be 
introduced are received in varying ways according to the temperament 
of the superintendents, the responsiveness of the board of education, or 
the sentiment of the community. Some superintendents have recom- 
mended to their boards of education that an appropriation to employ a 
nutrition specialist be made; the boards have approved, but the item in 
the budget was eliminated by the board of estimate, because there was 
not enough public sentiment to demand it. Other superintendents who 
are enthusiastic about nutrition work are fettered by boards of education 
that share none of this enthusiasm. Some superintendents, fortunately 
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few in number, are uninterested’ and very complacent, because, for- 
sooth, their school children are well nourished! When sufficient pub- 
licity has been given to the need for nutrition work and when the people 
are willing to give financial support to the school authorities who are 
trying to promote it, its introduction into the schools and its develop- 
ment there will be rapid. 

Most superintendents are willing and able to take the first steps, one 
of which is the equipment of their schools with scales. Of the 59 cities 
in New York State, for instance, only 4 have no scales in the schools. 
Of the 58 villages in the state only 9 have no scales in the schools. In 
some parts of the state, scales in the rural schools are found in surpris- 
ing numbers. In Erie County the Red Cross has helped to equip 131 
rural schools with scales. In Broome, Chenango, and Sullivan Counties 
the Red Cross has taken a similar step. 

Most superintendents find it possible to take the second step, that is 
the introduction of the milk feeding for the children found to be under- 
nourished. This practice has grown rapidly in New York State: it has 
been introduced already in 40 cities and 28 villages. The children who 
are able to pay for the milk are expected to do so. For the children 
who need the milk and cannot afford to buy it, funds are usually fur- 
nished by such organizations as the Parent-Teacher Associations and 
the Mothers’ Clubs. We have recommended that the undernourished 
children in the rural schools be urged to bring from home an extra quan- 
tity of milk and that they be given an opportunity to take it in the mid- 
morning and mid-afternoon. 

There is another step which our school officials will take if there is 
an apparent need for it in their schools and if it may be taken without 
much expense. This is the noon lunch. In many cities and villages 
there is a considerable number of boys and girls who live on the farms 
and drive back and forth each day to attend high school. They carry 
a lunch box and at noon eat its cold contents. If the community is an 
industrial center where the local mothers are at work in factories their 
children also may be found eating a cold lunch at school. To such boys 
and girls a hot nutritious dish sold at school at cost would be a very 
great advantage. In many localities the home economics class is meet- 
ing this need. The home economics teachers say that when they have 
an opportunity to make this project an integral part of their program 
they welcome it, for it gives the girls an opportunity to cook in large 
quantity. In the rural schools, where the teachers are urged to intro- 
duce one simple hot dish at noon to supplement the children’s box 
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lunches, both students and teacher enjoy a quiet social lunch hour dur- 
ing which many lessons in food selection and good eating habits may be 
incidentally taught. The rural hot lunch has been extensively adopted 
by the rural teachers of this state. They maintain that when properly 
organized it does not encroach on their noon hour and that the children 
do much better school work in the afternoon. The superintendents in 
the rural sections have given much encouragement to this activity. The 
Home Bureau Agents because of their friendly and intimate relations 
with the rural women have made it possible to create community interest 
in it. In order to train our future rural teachers we have asked the 
home economics teachers to give a series of ten lessons and demonstra- 
tions on the rural hot lunch before the members of the teachers’ training 
classes. 

To almost every school official the need for these various health activi- 
ties has seemed obvious: because they could be incorporated into the 
program without increasing the school budget they have been readily 
undertaken. Monthly weighing of the children, mid-morning feeding 
of milk for the undernourished children, and noon lunches, however, 
wilj not necessarily correct malnutrition. Moreover the undernourished 
children as a group represent only about twenty per cent of our school 
population. A really complete nutrition program should include in its 
scope plans for improving the nutritional conditions of all school chil- 
dren. Ideally there ought to be a supervisor of nutrition on our school 
faculties, one who has made a special study of the nutritional conditions 
of school children and who, together with the school medical inspector, 
the school nurse, the oral hygienist and other specialists, would consti- 
tute a department of health education. Our most progressive schools 
are organizing such a department. 

In the meantime, plans must be formulated to awaken those locali- 
ties that are not yet interested in nutrition work. Efforts that bring the 
most rapid returns in community interest are those spent on the under- 
nourished child. It will hardly be necessary in most places to convince 
the public that there are undernourished children in their schools: the 
abundance of newspaper space given to the undernourished child in the 
last few years has informed most people that he is ubiquitous. It is 
necessary however to demonstrate that his condition is remedial, and 
the most effective kind of demonstration isanutritionclass. Anumberof 
undernourished children are selected for the demonstration; on the day 
of the weekly meeting each child is weighed and a weight curve is drawn 
for him on his own chart. The children are told what they must do in 
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order to gain, and a competitive interest is aroused among them. Each 
week the children who gain are placed at one end of the class and those 
who do not gain at the other end. The children who gain are praised 
for their achievement; the one who gains the most receives a gold star on 
his chart; the others who have gained receive a red or blue star. When 
thereisa failure to increase in weight an attempt is made to find the cause. 
Those children make the most satisfactory progress who are ‘“‘free to 
gain,” that is those children who are not handicapped by physical de- 
fects. Consequently each child in a nutrition class should have had a 
thorough examination by a competent physician and his defects should 
be corrected as far as possible. As the cooperation of the parents is 
most essential they should be urged to attend the weekly meeting of the 
nutrition class. A nutrition class when successfully conducted not 
only impresses the parents and the community at large; it obtains the 
cooperation of the teachers without whose interest no nutrition work in 
the schools may be easily accomplished. 

Who should conduct this demonstration? Obviously the ones best 
fitted by training. The New York Nutrition Council last winter formu- 
lated certain standards of training for nutrition workers. A perusal 
of these standards indicates that the home economics teacher, if she is 
a graduate of a good school, has included in her training more of these 
subjects than any other person on the school staff. Especially has she 
a knowledge of food values and the physiological factors that underlie 
good nutrition. Her deficiencies lie in her inexperience in working with 
the physician and in her lack of any training that would give her a 
medical viewpoint. The school nurse has had insufficient training in 
the chemistry of food and the principles of nutrition; her familiarity 
with medical procedure and her hospital experience with children, how- 
ever, are assets that should not be overlooked. Moreover if she has 
had contact with social agencies she is still more valuable. The separate 
training which the home economics teacher and the school nurse have 
received therefore, will, when united, constitute an effective machinery, 
and jointly they may conduct a nutrition class. The home economics 
teacher assumes the responsibility for the instruction in foods and 
for the correction of the dietary errors of the undernourished children; 
the school nurse, familiar with the physical defects, which the physician 
in his examination has discovered, aims to have these defects corrected. 
The nurse also explains to the child the desirability of cleanliness, of 
adequate sleep, and of play in the open air. 
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Such a nutrition class may have immeasurable influence: the parents 
develop a greater concern for the nutrition of all children; the teachers 
bring a new vigor and purpose into their lessons on health. The educa- 
tional value of the school lunch as well as its nutritive properties are 
revealed. There is a demand for additional nutrition classes; in fact 
the home economics teacher who is interested and competent is in a 
position to portray the need for a full time nutrition specialist on the 
staff. Undoubtedly she is the one who will be chosen for the task. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF HOME ECONOMICS! 


ABBY L. MARLATT 


Professor of Home Economics, University of Wisconsin 


In discussing the possible scope of this review a friend said, “One of 
the greatest achievements has been in the change of vocabulary.” To 
change the vocabulary of our people takes long and persistent effort. 
Perhaps today we talk too much in chemical terms, neglecting the basic 
economic principles which should be emphasized. It may be that we 
are biased in our emphasis on vocabulary. We dwell too much on the 
need of making things. This is the least important of our problems. 
It is a question of choice rather than of making: we are getting away 
from the training in construction, and emphasizing more the training 
of judgment in choice of what is appropriate in its use. This training 
in judgment is beginning to be an essential factor in all discussions in 
regard to woman’s education. Woman has ceased to be called a non- 
producer. When she spends the family income so that $1 counts for 
$3, she is recognized as a producer of potential wealth. Our vocabulary 
today is being modified to include this thought. We can trace this to 
the teaching in the beginning of the selected few, until now, in popular 
writings, there has come about a choice of terms, and a better under- 
standing of the professional value of woman’s work in the home. 

Shelter. We may have to give up the single houses which we believed 
were the ideal homes in the past. We have not yet reached a point where 


1Extracts from an address delivered at the Recognition Service in honor of Miss Bevier 
at the University of Illinois. 
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a man’s home is not his castle, but if housing conditions do not improve 
we may be forced to transform into a boarding house our free rooms for 
those who have them not. The discussion of the housing budget in- 
volves questions of health and economic expenditure—how to make that 
which we can secure in the way of apartments adapt itself to the needs 
of the family while still maintaining the health of the family. 

Food. When it comes to food, today our vocabulary is full of words 
which we repeat glibly. The newer vocabulary is becoming the patois 
of our daily press. What we need to bring into our daily conscious- 
ness, yes, into our subconsciousness, is that automatic choice of all the 
things that we need to build up health. We are facing the situation 
when all must go to a restaurant or to a cafeteria. It is cheaper to buy 
a ready prepared meal than it is to hire a maid, at the present expense, 
and dine at home. The projects in laboratory courses may be quite 
materially changed. We must teach how to buy, not the raw material 
only, but the material prepared for immediate service. The cafeteria 
must develop into the type which caters to the family group by provid- 
ing alcove dining rooms. It is being tried with success in some of our 
modern restaurants. The home table is not only disappearing, but 
has, for many of us, disappeared. We must have some other family 
center for our training of the child in the manners of the gentle bred. 

Throughout the country we have established a demand for a four- 
year trained dietitian with the interne period of probation similar to 
that required for the physician. The girl today who elects her major 
in nutrition must plan for her period of practice in an approved hospital 
before she can accept a position of trust in planning the diets of patients. 

The school feeding clinics have come in very largely through the 
codperation of the physician and the trained food woman. In many 
cities these clinics are organized by a home economics instructor, co- 
6perating with the physician in the health centers. In many of our 
universities, the senior students are the ones who do the teaching in 
these feeding clinics. They are also assisting the nurse and the physician 
in the welfare clinics. We are swinging over to the Chinese point of - 
view—that physicians are paid when the family is well. Prevention is 
our great problem. It is not a question of medicine so much as the 
right amount of food, the right type of shelter and the right proportion 
of rest and sleep. 

We have put our resident dietitian in hotels—a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois is a pioneer. In the family hotel, the resident nurse, 
the resident physician, and the resident dietitian are a triumvirate. 
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The needs of the people are met through a systematic study of the 
world supply of food, clothing, and shelter. We must face our issue 
as a socialized, world-movement project. In early times they laughed 
at our food laboratory. But we had the nugget of the new educational 
ideal, which is that the pupil must have in mind the solving of a definite 
project. We are getting away from the old educational method of 
teaching separate steps before we are allowed to solve the problem. 
For general educational purposes we must take the problem as we find 
it and solve it in the way which will serve best the individual, the family, 
and the community. Part-time schools under the the Smith-Hughes laws 
have met, to a large extent, the needs of many girls, and have equipped 
them to establish their own homes. The home economics extension 
work under Federal and State effort has swept our entire country. 
State specialists, who can give to the mature woman the data that she 
needs to make her problems easy of solution, are being sent out. 

During the war the need for conservation was eminent. Mr. Hoover 
called in the group of people that seemed to him fitted to do the work 
of teaching us to save so that we could give. There was an appeal to 
the home economics group to put over the program in their own locali- 
ties. They carried the message so well that all who need that type of 
service which calls for the knowledge of how to help meet the needs 
of the country are now appealing to the home economics trained woman. 

In the health movement for the future mother and child, the work in 
home economics is fundamental. We have come to the point where 
we can say to the young girl that the most wonderful thing in her power 
is to choose the inheritance that she will pass on. We must push it 
so far that the choice of the good, so far as an inheritance is concerned, 
becomes automatic; that is, so that choice reacts sub-consciously. The 
eugenic teaching should be of the quality that gives the individual the 
sense of responsibility. The question of the future mother and the 
future child should be such that the girls discuss it as one discusses the 
highest experience in the religious world. In home economics phases 
of the work it has been so taught. We have been sending through our 
country people who have specialized in this work. We believe that the 
home economics people are the ones who should pass it on. 

Social welfare work. There is need for close coéperation between the 
home economics teaching and the social welfare worker. The colleges 
have courses in social economics, but the social worker, who goes out 
without some intensive study of how to meet the woman’s problems 
and to know the child’s nutritional condition, is assuming a great re- 
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sponsibility. More home economics women must enter this type of 
work. Some of our people are doing this work and doing it extremely 
well. 

Research. One of the newer lines of work in home economics is our 
research work. It has reached a high point through the development 
of the studies in nutrition, in educational tests, in commercial processes, 
in retail salesmanships. 

The University of Iowa has made a great step forward. There, in 
its child welfare station, a home economics worker is in charge of the 
nutrition of children. In the medical college there is a chair held by 
a nutrition woman, a former professor of home economics at Illinois. 
The home economics work began in the kitchen; now it is recognized 
as of full professorial rank in the school of medicine. Medicine began 
in the barber shop. Which can call the origin of the other in question? 

Some man has said, ““The work of the physician is to eliminate him- 
self.” We are also teaching our people to live sanely without us. It 
is preventive standards that we need. We must put education on the 
positive bases, making health education the foundation in the broadest 
sense. We must train the woman to be the wise chooser, and the wise 
buyer. This achievement needs to be handled with every great wisdom 
so that business may coéperate in the movement. We must teach the 
sales people to make their quick turnover count for the increased profit. 
Men and women have learned not to buy when the price is high. We 
must meet the trade halfway and teach that buying should be equalized 
so that returns are steady, and thus remedy the present economic con- 
dition that is serious. 

The last and most recent achievement is carrying home economics 
teaching into the world movement. In Constantinople, our Mrs. 
Norton, a home economics woman, is being sent by all of us to aid in 
teaching the girls of the Balkans, Turkey, and Armenia. She is to 
bring into the lives of the oriental people the standards of the home 
economics home which they have not. It is an attempt to respond to 
the call for occidental standards in the oriental countries. We have 
had before this, in one of the smaller states in India, one of our home 
economics teachers establishing schools and developing the work for 
the woman in that particular state. There are unanswered appeals 
from Japan and China and Australia for home economics women to 
come over and help them. It is the beginning of the world movement. 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS ON THE DIGESTIBILITY OF ROLLED 
OATS PREPARED IN VARIOUS WAYS! 


MARY SWARTZ ROSE 
Department of Nutrition, Teachers College, Columbia University 


During the war, the program of wheat conservation raised anew ques- 
tions in regard to the best methods of preparing rolled oats for human 
consumption. The insistence upon long hours for the cooking of cere- 
als, and especially oats, has been a drawback in the use of such food 
materials. It has been clearly shown by Langworthy? and others that 
cooking is not necessary for the digestion of some kinds of pure starch, 
but the question still remains as to whether short cooking by various 
processes insures such changes in the starch or in the mechanical con- 
dition of the food under consideration as to make its utilization rapid and 
complete. 

Daniels and Strickler? have shown that cooked starch grains which 
have microscopically all the characteristics of raw starch may be well 
digested, though they hold the opinion that raw starch in pastry, for 
example, may be a cause of indigestion. A good criterion for the digesti- 
bility of starch in food does not seem fully established. 

The following studies include oatmeal in the form of mush, wafers, 
muffins, and macaroons. The subjects were all healthy young women, 
and the oatmeal preparation was in each case made a part of a simple 
mixed diet taken uniformly throughout the experimental period. The 
food was all analyzed in the laboratory, and feces examined for protein 
and carbohydrate, sometimes fat, nitrogen being determined by the 
Kjeldahl method, and carbohydrate in feces by hydrolyzing ten-gram 
samples of dried feces two hours with 200 cc. of 2 per cent hydrochloric 
acid solution (using a reflux condenser), making up to 250 cc., filtering, 
and determining glucose by Allihn’s method. 

Little difference in the carbohydrate utilization was found in the 
various experiments. Since the fat in oatmeal is almost negligible in a 
mixed diet, it was not usually studied. ( The greatest differences were 
found in the coefficients of digestibility of the protein. This is in har- 
mony with observations made by Harcourt and Fulmer‘ that the absorp- 


1 The data of these experiments were secured at various times by different students working 
in the Nutrition Laboratory. 

2 Journal of Biological Chemistry, 1920, 42: 27. 

3 Journal of Home Economics, 1917, 9: 109. 

‘Ontario Department of Agriculture Bulletin 162 (1907). 
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tion of the protein of rolled oats was somewhat greater when the food 
had been subjected to long cooking, the coefficients of digestibility 
being from two to five per cent higher when the oatmeal was cooked 
eight hours as compared with that cooked twenty minutes.) The co- 
efficients for protein and carbohydrate found in the experiments which 
follow are given in the table below. 


Coefficients of digestibility for diets containing rolled oats prepared in various ways 











“NUMBER | METHOD OF PREPARATION | pRoTern | og 
I Mush cooked over night in fireless cooker........-....... 93.9 99 6 

II Mush cooked over night in fireless cooker............... 94.8 99.8 
III ET I, fas in oe nwiGeks niheanecduenaars 91.9 99.5 
IV NS 6S idG inns donaneceeuaweeneeaws 91.2 99.6 
V ig  cancametn conn asad eRe eSan Sed 87.8 99.9 
VI Ls bn Sons's nae chev e ss pad oebauouwan Den 83.9 99.0 
VII Muffins. . ‘ rs | 87 .6 99.6 
VIII Macaroons with com syFup......2..220eceseeseeeeees 91.1 99.2 
IX | Macaroons with com sytup...........++--+s+sseeeeees| 92.7 99.9 
X | Macaroons with corn syrup..........0.0cececeeeeeeees| 91.3 | 99.8 
XI Macaroons with sugar. ....-.....-.0-++200+seeeeeee ees! 9.6 | 99.3 
XII Macaroons with sugar. ........+++.++sseeeeeeesereeees| 91.8 100.0 











REPORT OF EXPERIMENTS 
I. OATMEAL MUSH 


Two young women served as subjects. The time was divided into a fore period of three 
days in which there was added to a simple mixed diet oatmeal mush made from 100 grams 
of dry rolled oats cooked over night in a fireless cooker. The amount of water in each case 
was uniform and the food was cooked from 6:00 P.M. to 7:30 A.M. in the cooker after having 
been boiled over the flame for ten minutes. The second period also consisted of three days, 
during which the amount of oatmeal was the same, but cooked only by boiling for ten minutes. 

Besides the oatmeal mush the diet consisted of a small amount of lean round of beef 
(ground in a food chopper), milk, grape and orange juice half and half, white bread and 
butter, to make a dietary suited to each individual’s requirement. The feces were marked 
off for each period by carmine. The results are shown in the following table. 


Daily intake and output and coefficients of digestibility 





I. LONG COOKING | Il. SHORT COOKING 





! 
Protein | Carbohydrate Protein Carbohydrate 
| 





J.W. | RE. | J.w. | RE. | J.W.| RE. | J.W. | RE. 
| | 





Intake, grams.................| 97.6 | 59.1 [246.0 |199.0 | 97.6 | 59.7 \246.0 |210.0 
Loss in feces, grams... 5.9 3.0} 0.8 | 10; 7.8) 5.3} 1.0 | 0.7 





Coefficients of digestibility ‘for 
PR noes aencvessoesscnel 93.9 | 94.8 | 99.6 | 99.8 | 91.9 | 91.2 | 99.5 | 99.6 
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If an allowance of 4 per cent for loss on the protein of the diet exclusive of oatmeal be 
made, the losses of oatmeal protein appear greater in the period of short cooking by ten 
and thirteen per cent respectively for the two subjects. These losses are greater than those 
similarly calculated by Harcourt and Fulmer, probably because the time of cooking was only 
half as long. It must be remembered that these experiments show nothing of the rate of 
digestion, which is an important factor where ease is concerned. According to Snyder® in 
beaker experiments oatmeal cooked for half an hour goes into solution much less quickly 
than oatmeal cooked for four hours. In these two experiments, however, no discomfort or 
signs of fermentation could be noted with the oatmeal cooked only ten minutes, but undoubt- 
edly texture and flavor were much improved by the longer cooking. 


II, OATMEAL WAFERS 


Paralleling the above experiments, a third subject took in the first period commercial 
oatmeal wafers, in amounts estimated to yield about 100 grams of dry rolled oats per day, 
and in the second period similar wafers made in the laboratory with rolled oats ground in 
a food chopper. The results are summarized below. 


Daily intake and output and coeffieients of digestibility 





| 




















| COMMERCIAL WAFERS | HOMEMADE WAFERS 
Protein C oor Protein = 

I Me cel ce uw ikon ewe mee allen 63.3 178.0 63.6 178.0 
DE I, on chs cnnaeeeeweecas eens 7.8 1.0 10.2 1.0 
Coefficients of digestibility for ration.......... 87.8 | 99.9 83.9 99.0 





In this case, if the same assumption of a loss of 4 per cent on the protein of the other 
foods be made, the coefficients for the oatmeal alone fall to 65 and 50 per cent respectively. 
At any rate, the oatmeal in this form was the least well utilized of any in the series, if judged 
by the protein absorption. 

III. OATMEAL MUFFINS 


This experiment was undertaken partly to study the efficiency of oat protein in the human 
dietary, and the muffins were accordingly made with more water and less milk than ordinarily 
used, the recipe being as follows: 


Recipe for oatmeal muffins 


PR iickcvcancee 2 cups Ere 
ree rll So cad sa 
RE Pe eee 3 cup Baking powder.......... 4 teaspoons 
Eee ree eee a 1 ee ere er ee 1 teaspoon 
ins Sa eoennnawnen 2 tablespoons 


The milk and water were poured boiling hot over the rolled oats and the mixture was 
allowed to stand one-half hour before the other ingredients were added. 

The daily diet consisted of 165 grams of rolled oats (dry weight) plus milk, flour, egg, but- 
ter, apples, and sugar to make a total of 45 grams of protein, 94 of fat and 283 of carbohydrate, 
8.3 per cent of the total calories being derived from protein, and the rolled oats contributing 
60 per cent of the total protein. 





5 Minnesota Experiment Station Bulletin 74 (cited by Harcourt and Fulmer). 
* Using the recipe for Scotch wafers, Boston Cooking School Cook Book (Farmer). 
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The experiment lasted twelve days. Feces were collected and combined in four-day 
periods for analysis. The subject was in nitrogen equilibrium after the first day, the ration 
yielding 0.81 gram of protein per kilogram of body weight. The nitrogen in the feces for 
each of the three periods was as follows: Days 1-4, 1.01 gms. per day; days 5-8, 0.88 gm. 
per day; days 9-12, 0.64 gm. per day. 

From these figures it is clear that the continued use of the muffins did not result in any 
less good digestion. Since this work was done, Sherman and Winters’ have shown that nitro- 
gen equilibrium can be maintained in the human adult on 0.5 gram of protein per kilogram 
per day when 90 per cent of the protein of the diet is furnished by oats, thus demonstrating 
the efficiency of this protein when supplemented by a very small amount of milk. 

On this ration the daily intake and output and coefficients of digestibility were found to 
be as follows: 




















PROTEIN PAT a 
cn acne aedaseueende wees Reukboe 45.3 94.0 283.0 
nc ediineenanneh ened aan 5.6 3.6 1.0 
Coefficients of digestibility of ration..................... 87.6 | 96.2 99.6 





Calculating the coefficient of digestibility of protein for oatmeal alone, with an allowance 
of 4 per cent loss on the other foods, gives 92 per cent. It seems fairer, however, to 
consider the coefficient of the ration as a whole in these cases, inasmuch as the presence of 
the oatmeal would tend to affect the coefficients of all the foodstuffs involved on account of 
the influence of the cellulose. 


IV. OATMEAL MACAROONS 


Since oatmeal macaroons are made without the addition of fluid and are cooked buta 
short time, it seemed likely that they would prove to be the least well utilized form of rolled 
oats, but such was not the case. The first experiments were made during the period of sugar 
shortage of the war, and corn syrup was used instead of sugar, with the result that the maca- 
roons were sticky and required a great deal of mastication. Consequently, when these 
experiments showed surprisingly good utilization of the oats, they were repeated using sugar, 
according to the usual recipe (3 eggs, 1} cups sugar, 2 tablespoons butter, 3 cups rolled oats, 
yielding 550 grams of baked macaroons). 





DAILY INTAKE 





























SUBJECT DIET, PERIOD 1 
Protein Fat | Carbohydrate 
grams grams grams grams 
71.3 68 .0 310.0 
DAILY OUTPUT IN FECES 
Meat........ 66 Protein j Fat Carbohydrate 
ee 
E. H. a win wae 114 sroms gvems srams 
i caascae 52 7.4 | ee 1.7 
Milk.. 732 
Butter 39 COEFFICIENTS OF DIGESTIBILITY 
Protein | Fat Carbohydrate 
89.7 | 4.6 | 99.5 





7 Journal of Biological Chemistry, 1919, 39:53. 
8 Dry weight. 
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DAILY INTAKE 





























SUBJECT DIET, PERIOD IT 
Protein Fat Carbohydrate 
grams grams grams grams 
90.5 90.7 256.0 
DAILY OUTPUT IN FECES 
Re 110 Protein Fat Carbohydrate 
| Ee 117 grams grams grams 
E. H. Macaroons a 382 81 5.5 2.0 
ikeccaus 578 
IRs ocvcee 25 COEFFICIENTS OF DIGESTIBILITY 
Protein Fat Carbohydrate 
91.1 93.9 99.2 








Summary of experiments with oatmeal macaroons 











COEFFICIENTS OF DIGESTIRILITY GAINS oP ae in) MACAROON 
SUBJECT PERIOD 
Protein | Fat OSS ‘ Protein Fat ar 
EH fi 1 89.7 94.6 99.5 
ook 91.1 93.9 99.2 | 41.4 | -0.7 | -0.3 
| 
| 
py. {| J 84.9 86.8 100.0 
-— 2 - 92.7 93.1 100.0 | +7.8 | +6.3 0.0 
ow I 91.1 94.1 98.3 
ci II 91.3 94.2 99.8 | 40.2 | 40.1 | 41.5 
H.C I 89.2 | Not deter- 99.1 
_— II 90.6 mined 99.3 | +1.4 +0.2 
Ls I 94.7 | Not deter- 100.0 
— II 91.8 mined 100.0 | —2.9 0.0 


























The time was divided into periods of three days each, and the diet was uniform for each 
period. In the first period the foods were lean chopped beef, rice, sugar, milk, bread and 
butter. In the second period macaroons were substituted for the rice and bread. The 
results of one of the five experiments are given in detail above, followed by a summary of 
the series. 

It is evident from the above figures that the substitution of between two and four hundred 
grams of oatmeal macaroons per day for calorically equivalent amounts of rice or rice and 
bread did not decrease the coefficients of digestibility of any of the foodstuffs except in one 
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subject, nor did the change from a sticky macaroon made with corn syrup to a crisp one made 
with sugar (the last two cases) make any marked difference. The average coefficients of 
digestibility for the macaroon diet as compared with the bread and rice diet are as follows: 


Average coefficients of digestibility 





CARBOHY- 














PROTEIN FAT DRATE 
i rn cccnkcuhabensnttestenenenuecanen leu 91.8 99.6 
I ae area ig ie ihe ae Seas aed eum acid 91.5 93.7 99.7 
Difference in favor of macaroons...............eeeeeeee: 1.6 1.9 0.1 





SUMMARY 


In so far as non-appearance in the feces can be taken as a criterion, 
rolled oats is a very digestible food, whether cooked a long or a short 
time in the home. The rolled oats used was loose rolled oats, bought 
at a large market, and not a fancy, specially prepared product. Difler- 
ences in preparation affect the apparent utilization of protein more than 
of carbohydrate. The protein of oatmeal wafers was less well utilized 
than that of oatmeal macaroons. This might possibly be explained 
by the greater amount of mastication induced by the macaroons. Dif- 
ferences in length of time in cooking oatmeal mush affect rate rather 
than completeness of digestion, and also affect palatability, as influenced 
by flavor and texture. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING NUTRITION WORK AMONG 
ITALIANS! 


LUCY H. GILLETT 
New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 


We have been studying the factors that seem to be detrimental to 
good nutrition in a group of Italians corresponding to the peasants 
in their own country. So far as I know we have very little evidence 
that the better class of Italians need attention more than the better 
class of Americans. But because the Italians that come to our country 
and live in crowded districts are so in need of help it seems like time 


1 Read at the meeting of the New York Nutrition Council, March 7, 1921. 
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well spent to gather together such information as relates to their par- 
ticular problem. It must be admitted at the outset, however, that 
the economic factor plays a very prominent part in the whole problem, 
and, while this makes the problem more complicated, many conditions 
may be improved through education. 

In considering the family life of Italians we are impressed at once 
with the size of the families. It is not unusual to find families with 
12 children and often they number as many as 18 or 20, and seldom less 
than 5 or 6 unless the family is just begun. Few day laborers can earn 
enough to provide the necessities of life for such large families. Although 
the older ones are able to work before the younger ones arrive, there 
are still too many to be maintained in good health through the efforts of 
one pair of hands. To help out financially the women work but the 
children suffer thereby. Much of this supplementary work is done in 
the home through the making of flowers for hats, or finishing on coats 
and trousers. ‘The remuneration at best for this work is small and the 
natural desire to earn the maximum results in a neglect of the home 
nad the children. The children eat irregularly. Their midday meal 
frequently consists of bread eaten on the street. The younger children 
remaining at home crawl about dirty floors in poorly ventilated, sun- 
less rooms with very little attention. The peasant women have been 
in the habit of working in the fields and are therefore not accustomed 
to house work. When they come to this country they go to the factory 
and often marry at the age of 16 or 18. This has given them little 
opportunity to become homemakers. 

Where there are such large families, living quarters are congested. 
They economize space by sleeping across the bed (5 or 6 in a bed)—or 
two or three with heads at the top and two or three with heads at the 
foot of the bed. The sleeping rooms in these houses are often on the 
airshaft with one window large enough to admit only as much fresh air 
as one person needs. In winter they do not have their windows open 
at night. In one family of ten the four older children occupied a three- 
quarter bed in a small dark room, the parents and three younger children 
slept in a bed made up each night in the living-room, and an uncle slept 
in another small bed. The mother said she could not open the windows 
at night as the children slept in their underclothes with only two sheets 
over them—all the bedclothes she had. Boarders or lodgers are not 
uncommon in such homes. Under such conditions it is difficult for 
children to get to bed early or for them to get as much sleep as they need. 
Indeed we are beginning to wonder if as much responsibility for mal- 
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nutrition in the congested districts may not be put upon the sleeping 
conditions as on the food itself. If the body has not been properly 
rested there is every reason to believe that the system cannot make 
proper use of the food that is taken into it. If the body does not re- 
ceive fresh air to oxidize food, the food is of little value. 

But in spite of the neglect of the home, there are many native traits 
that give good promise for rapid development under proper guidance. 
The attempt to decorate their houses may result in cluttered, unsani- 
tary surroundings, difficult to keep clean, but this is probably due to 
an untrained artistic temperament that could easily be trained to produce 
attractive, healthful homes. The average Italian family has good clean 
beds. The average woman does beautiful needlework. The women 
who are at home wash their clothes frequently, and we marvel at their 
whiteness. These customs must spring from a real sanitary instinct 
which it should not be difficult to call into activity along other lines. 

These people are illiterate, and the material telling them how to do 
things, material that would stimulate them to a sense of responsibility, 
is not within their reach. They have few books or magazines. They 
have so few contacts with the outside world that they do not know what 
is going on. They do not appreciate this wave of enthusiasm that is 
sweeping the land in the interest of child welfare. As with most labor- 
ing classes, the man that earns the money for their daily bread must 
have the best there is so that he may keep in good condition. They 
frequently say, ‘‘Oh my man must have meat because he works, but the 
children, they can eat anything.”” The welfare of the children is, there- 
fore, subordinate and they are unconsciously neglected. 

Another very striking characteristic of the Italian people is their 
emotional nature which seems especially to come to the front at meal- 
time. This may be because child discipline, weak in so many families of 
all nationalties and all classes of people, is lacking to a large extent at 
mealtime. When the children are all together, the aggravations are prob- 
ably in direct proportion to the number of children, and the emotional 
nature is overstimulated, but, whatever the cause, a family of Italian 
children seldom eats its meals in peace. Someone is nagging, scolding, 
or, in their phraseology, someone is “yelling” at them all the time. 
We are appreciating more and more the influence of child discipline on 
the amount of defective nutrition among children of all nationalities. 

We are sorry to acknowledge that we frequently attribute a failure 
to gain physically to lack of control by the parents and the tension that 
accompanies a high-strung atmosphere. One boy who was in such an 
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atmosphere at school would wake up at night screaming, thinking that 
his teacher was hitting him. Through a bit of cooperation that was 
obtained at home he was the first of a group to gain in weight. The 
teacher’s attitude toward him changed as she held him up to the rest 
of the school as an example. The mother said that he began to sleep 
more quietly and the improvement in him was steady from that 
time on. The nutrition problem is not all a question of food. We 
must find out what is preventing even the right food from doing good 
work. Wemust make the conditions possible for good nutrition. Fresh 
air, exercise, rest, sleep, and congenial surroundings must all be consid- 
ered as much a part of the nutritional problem as the food itself. 

As to dietary habits, there are good qualities in the diet of the better 
class of Italians in this country, and among all Italians in their own 
country, but when they have to economize they frequently economize 
in the wrong direction. In this they are not unique. Every peasant 
in Italy has his own goat or else his neighbors have such a supply that 
he is able to get milk at a very low price. The price of milk in this 
country seems excessive, and, not knowing its food value, a spirit of 
economy prompts them to use coffee instead. Coffee is comparatively 
cheap here but expensive in Italy. When milk is used, a spirit of thrift 
prompts them to boil the milk to keep it from souring in summer. 

A taste for sweets is also acquired in this country. The children 
learn from American children to spend their pennies for candy at the 
corner stands. They have not been accustomed to candy in Italy, 
neither do they have it at home, but they buy it on the street corners to 
eat between meals. One man said, ‘‘America, no good—too much 
candy.” No milk, and too much coffee and candy are the greatest 
factors of the nutritional problem of the malnourished Italian children. 

Cheese is used freely but during the last few years, when Italian 
cheese was $1.50 a pound, they preferred to use less rather than to 
substitute American cheese at 50 cents. They could not see that $1.50 
spent for American cheese would buy three times as much nourishment. 

As far as I can find out, very few root vegetables are used even among 
the better class of Italians. Potatoes are not used so abundantly as 
with us. When used they are too frequently fried. However, excel- 
lent vegetable combinations, from a dietetic point of view, such as es- 
carol and rice, greens and beans, potatoes and cabbage or spinach are 
used. 

They use green vegetables and tomatoes freely. These have probably 
been their salvation in supplying vitamines ordinarily obtained in milk, 
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but in cases of economy they use the green vegetables for flavor just as 
they use their Italian cheese in preference to our American cheese, thus 
running the risk of a deficiency of both iron and vitamines. Oil is used 
in place of butter, but when green vegetables are used abundantly there 
is perhaps less danger of vitamine deficiency from this habit than we 
have been led to believe. There is danger when oil is used to the 
exclusion of butter in a diet low in both milk and green vegetables. 

The use of macaroni is too well known to need discussion. It may 
be and probably is used to excess—especially when used to the exclusion 
of coarse cereals. In Italy much dark bread made of whole wheat is 
used. Here only refined flours are used. There is a national preju- 
dice against oatmeal but experience has shown us that it is only a matter 
of time before it will be generally adopted. 

The children eat very little meat. Most of the meat prepared for 
the whole family is made into stews, or ground and mixed with macaroni 
and tomato sauce, so that the quantity eaten by the children is compara- 
tively small. Eggs are more abundantly used for the children than 
meat, and are often used to excess. The dessert of the Italians is fre- 
quently fruit. This is an improvement over the desserts that are seen 
on the tables of our own well educated people. 

Summarizing the dietary habits, the most desirable features are the 
use of green vegetables and fruit and very little meat for the children. 
Foods that should be encouraged are milk, coarse cereals, root vegetables 
and potatoes, while the things to be eliminated are candy between meals 
and coffee. Calories are usually adequate. They are supplied through 
oil and macaroni; protein is probably sufficient for the adults as provided 
in eggs, meat, cheese, and beans, but there may be a question whether 
or not the children get enough protein without milk, or whether eggs 
and beans, which are often their chief source of protein, supply 
enough protein in the most desirable form. Because of the scarcity of 
milk, calcium is probably deficient unless green vegetables are used in 
very large quantities. If green vegetables are used in abundance, there 
is also little danger of a deficiency of iron or of the fat-soluble vitamine, 
but in families where economy is a factor, and where green vegetables 
are used for flavoring, there is danger that iron may be inadequate. 
Unless milk and butter are used freely, and in all probability they will 
not be if ecoromy has caused a scarcity of vegetables, the fat soluble 
vitamine may be deficient also. Tomatoes and fruit provide antiscor- 
butic qualities. When, as in so many homes, we find no root vegetables 
or whole grains used, we are fearful that the children are not getting 
sufficient water soluble vitamine. 
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Many people have been sceptical about changing the food habits of 
various nationalities. We see no reason why the habits should be 
changed except in so far as to make them consistent with health, and 
perhaps of greater convenience to the people. It may be difficult for 
them to get in our markets the foods to which they have been accus- 
tomed, and they, not knowing how to substitute, will provide a diet 
far removed from what the children need. We believe it possible to 
build upon the good already in the diet so that the new foods will be 
appreciated and accepted. We know that the children ask for Ameri- 
can foods as soon as they begin to eat away from home—hence we do 
not hesitate to introduce them as fast as they will be accepted. 

These people are laboring with great handicaps. They have families 
larger than they can support, and mothers work to supplement the wages; 
they live in congested unsanitary quarters, with inadequate sleeping 
accommodations, they are ignorant of the importance of the care of the 
child if he would become a strong man, they are emotional by nature, 
they have few contacts or little chance to learn, they have come to this 
country from a land where milk, vegetables, fruit, and coarse bread are 
abundant and cheap. 

We know that education in the simple rules of health is having its 
effect. If the economic status could be overcome, many of the other 
unfavorable conditions would right themselves, but shall we wait for 
that time? Can we not bring about much through education? Prob- 
ably the housing condition is responsible for many of these other con- 
ditions. It is the consensus of opinion of those working in and repre- 
senting the Community House in the Italian district, on Mott Street, 
that, if a block could be torn down and a new sanitary one built on its 
site and financed partly or wholly by the neighborhood, it would be the 
dawning of a new day for that district. With housing improved, educa- 
tion will overcome ignorance, the people will demand better living condi- 
tions, they will be stimulated to make greater efforts, and responsibility 
will develop a community conscience, so necessary to the permanency 
of any work. Even though the housing cannot be remedied immediately, 
education will help them to make the best of what they have. 
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PROGRESS REPORT ON THE PETTICOAT TEST 


Probably no piece of work carried on by the Committee on the Standard- 
ization of Textile Fabrics has created more interest among home enonomics 
women and others than the wearing test for petticoat silks, undertaken to shed 
some light on specifications that would produce fabrics insuring a minimum 
standard of wear for silk underskirts.! 

Petticoat silks were selected partly because the silk underskirt is an impor- 
tant and comparatively expensive item in the wardrobe of the American 
business and professional woman, partly because silks suitable for this use 
are more or less suitable for coat linings, and partly because, for some time 
before the test was outlined, women all over the country had been complaining 
of the poor wearing qualities of silk fabrics, especially those used in ready- 
to-wear petticoats. 

The large scale wearing test planned by the Committee, in which about 
eight hundred petticoats were made up after the same model from three 
experimental taffetas and three experimental messalines, was designed to 
supplement the laboratory studies that were to be made on the structure of the 
silk, its tensile strength and endurance. The latter is tested on the new 
abrasion rubbing apparatus that is being set up in the textile laboratory of the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington. Manufacturers and others rightly claim 
that standard laboratory tests do not and cannot tell us the whole story of the 
stresses, strains, and other deteriorating influences to which fabrics are sub- 
jected in actual wear. The Committee’s aim was to conduct this test on a 
large enough scale to enable it to place beside the story of the laboratory a 
reliable endurance record of each silk, based on the actual wear by a large 
number of persons under varied conditions. 


PROCEDURE 


This test has been under way since June first, 1920. In April 1921, notices were sent to 
the earliest purchasers asking them to send in wearing records, together with the worn skirts 
if these had reached the point of discarding. The present paper is a progress report based 
on the first one hundred and fifty wearing records turned in. We are anxious to collect as 
many other records and as many of the discarded skirts as possible, so that within the next 
few months we may present a final and comprehensive report of the whole test. 





1 Readers interested in the work of the Committee on the Standardization of Textile 

Fabrics are referred to earlier articles in the issues of the JouRNAL: 

Some Suggestions from the Textile Section. September 1919, pp. 388-392. 

Recent Work of the Committee on the Standardization of Textiles. March 1920, pp. 101- 
109. 

Petticoat Lane to Prosperity. May 1920, p. 223. 

Plans for Textile Research under the National Research Council. September 1921, pp. 
400-401. 

Report of the Committee on the Standardization of Textile Fabrics. September 1921, pp. 
434-435. 
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Specifications and data from analyses 





























APPROXIMATE 
WEIGHT | NUMBER THREADS WEIGHTING 
PER PER 
SQUARE ENGLISH INCH DYE 
YARD 
Warp Filling Warp Filling 
ounces ounces ounces 
Messaline 
Peasant ES 205 105 |Bright, 18-20,Souple, 22-24) Metallic 
;  ) 1.2 205 120 (Bright, 14-16\Bright, 14-16! Best vegetable 
; a 1.5 245 120 (Bright, 14-16\Bright, 14-16| Best vegetable 
Taffeta 
Test A.. 1.8 200 101 |Bright, 16-18|Bright, 16-18; Metallic 
, ) ee 1.3 200 107 |Bright, 14-16|Bright, 14-16| Best vegetable 
, | ee 1.5 224 104 (Bright, 14-16\Bright, 14-16| Best vegetable 





Tests B and C in each case were pure dye silk; test A carried some weighting. 

‘For both messaline and taffeta, A, B, and C, the warp was 2 thread organzine (13-15 
deniers); the filling in A and B was 3 thread tram (13-15 deniers), and in C, 4 thread tram 
(13-15 deniers). 

Extremes selected from reports 





| 
DAYS OF WEAR WEIGHT) 





TEST PRESENT WEAR GIVEN OF REMARKS 
Whee | Pat | — 
Messaline 
Test C...| 240 0 | Fair Good 165 | Very hard wear for nearly 
eight months 
60 0 | Gone Poor “Disappointed” 
Test B oes] oe 28 Good 128 | Very hard wear; did not try to 
save it in any way 
52 0 | Gone Poor Worn almost constantly on 


trip. Harder on silk skirts 
than most persons 

Test A...| 194 0 | Gone Medium | 135 | Wore at waist line under stiff 
skirt belt end first month. 
Otherwise, better service 
than any messaline skirt I 


have ever had 


63 14 | Almost Poor 133 | Can still be mended 
gone 
Taffeta 
Test C...} 148 4 Showed signs of wear first 
month 
50 Bad Poor 118 |In 19 days cut down crease 
and down stitching and 
cording 
Test B...| 28 | 180 | Wearable | Poor Wearing on cords, knees, back 
34 Badly Poor Split down front after 25 days 
worn 
Test A...| 150 Gone 




















49 Breaking | Medium Breaking at cords, ruffle, hips 
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The experimental silks were manufactured for the Committee by the Stehli Silks Corpora- 
tion of New York City. Taffeta and messaline were selected because they are perennial 
favorites for petticoats and are also quite generally used for coat linings. The three qualities 
selected were designated as Test A, Test B, and Test C, respectively. Test A was to be 
slightly weighted, Tests B and C were to be so-called pure-dye silks. The color throughout 
the whole order of eighteen hundred yards was changeable navy blue and green. 

The specifications were worked out by Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman and Mrs. Ellen B. 
McGowan for the Committee in conference with E. M. Barlow, general manager of the 
Stehli Silks Corporation. 

The table on the preceding page combines these specifications with further data compiled 
from analyses of the silks by Elizabeth Weirick, of the Sears, Roebuck & Co. testing 
laboratories. 

The prevailing slender silhouette and the high price of raw silk were contributing factors 
in determining that the silks should be fine and comparatively light in weight. Stiff “‘rustly” 
skirts were not in demand when many women were wearing “‘pettibockers” and some were 
dispensing with underskirts altogether. 

Mr. Barlow, General Manager for Stehli, gave generously of his time and interest in 
advising with the Committee, and made us the most advantageous prices possible. His 
mill people took a personal interest in the actual manufacture. Samples of the test silks 
were exhibited by the Stehlis at the International Silk Show in New York City last fall. 

A skirt manufacturer made up the petticoats and mailed them out on order of the manager 
of petticoat sales. The design tentatively selected was submitted to one of the clothing 
construction classes at Teachers College for suggestion and criticism. The model finally 
ordered was a four gored skirt with elastic waist band, closing with a snap in the back. It 
had a scant bias ruffle 10 inches deep, trimmed with serpentine tucks. At the foot of this 
ruffle was set a three-inch knife pleated ruffle, over a dust ruffle. In the earlier deliveries 
the pleated ruffle was stitched with several rows of ornamental stitching, and the tucks were 
corded. Neither the stitching nor the cording wore well however, and were eliminated 
from the later shipments. 

A tabulation has been made from 150 returned records. The extremes for each of the six 
test silks are selected from it and presented on the preceding page to show the variation in 
the amount of wear secured by different people from the same kind of skirt. 


DISCUSSION 


The returns prove emphatically that the personal equation is a leading 
factor in the endurance of silk; that is, that bodily excretions or acid exhalations 
even when not in direct contact with silk may be an agent for destruction 
greater in some cases than in others; that different activities and habits of 
movement, the type of garment worn over and under the skirt, and the size 
and shape of the wearer are factors as important as picks and ends and weight- 
ing. The very long corset and the extremely sheer underwear commonly 
worn in these days, together with the narrow skirts, make the petticoat test 
a severe ordeal for apv silk fabric. 

The design and dimensions of the skirts were commented on by several 
wearers. The fineness and sheerness of the silk, demanded by the modern 
style of skirt, have already been mentioned. To adapt itself to the outer 
skirt the petticoat design was characterized by lack of fullness. The slightly 
gored back breadth had a tendency to cause tension and consequent splitting 
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or tearing over the knees and at the back. The heavy cord in the ruffle, 
discarded in the later skirts, proved to be a weak point in construction. 

The tabulations quoted were made from the returns first received, which 
naturally included a large proportion of the skirts worn out first. Moreover, 
the period of wear included the summer or early fall months in many cases, 
and, in the report as to the kind of wear, vacation traveling was often specified. 
The variations point to the importance of a large number of records in order 
to make some fairly reliable estimate of the demands of the “mean” (in the 
arithmetical sense) business and professional woman. We must secure more 
records if we are to attempt to fix a minimum standard of wear. 

The committee feels that much valuable information is being gained from 
this petticoat test, not only in the matter of design but in regard to the type 
of silk best adapted to present day wear in petticoats. The interest which 
the Stehli Silks Company took in the project is evinced in their desire to give 
the American Home Economics Association beautiful fabrics, which may have 
proved too fine and exquisite for the type of wear required. The fact that 
in many cases petticoats are still being worn and are in good condition after 
nine months to a year’s wear, proves the quality of the silk. The Stehli 
Company made generous concessions in the matter of price at a time when 
silks were at the peak of high prices, and gave their time and interest. The 
thanks of the American Home Economic Asssociation are gratefully tendered 
them. 

In the final report, which will be prepared as soon as tabulations are suf- 
ficiently complete, comparisons will be made of the construction and wear of 
the petticoat silks, with the silks used in the “Small Samples Test,” and with 
silk linings and petticoats of all types which have been submitted to the com- 
mittee, together with the record of wear. 

ELLEN Beers McGowan, 
For the Textile Standardization Committee. 


THE CALL OF THE BUSINESS WORLD FOR TRAINED 
WORKERS! 
JOHN WILLY 
Editor, Hotel Monthly 
In presenting my subject I can speak only from observation in my 


particular field, which is the hotel, with fringe of restaurant, lunch 
room, tea room, cafeteria, club, hospital, institution, boarding school, 


! Presented at the meeting of the Illinois Home Economics Association, Oct. 22, 1921. 
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industrial plant with catering department, transportation catering, 
and other agencies that minister to bodily health and creature comforts. 
The hotel, as I see it, is nothing more than a wholesale home, the hous- 
ing and feeding of people in larger numbers than that of the average 
family. Itis preeminently a business of domestic work. It calls both 
menand women. Itis most honorable work, since it is that which most 
closely serves mankind for his physical well-being, which is the base of 
mental well-being. 

Unfortunately, domestic work has been unpopular in recent years. 
Why this is so I do not know; but in America it has been difficult to 
induce intelligent people to take up hotel or institution catering. There 
seems to be a feeling that this work is demeaning. Most of the 
people in this employment have been of foreign birth, and when 
the great war broke out there probably were more foreign people engaged 
in the catering trades than in any other industry. Perhaps this was 
because Europe trained people for this business, and they came to 
America to secure the larger wage paid for this work. The field was 
invitingly open to them, there being practically no competition from 
American workers other than that from the most uneducated classes. 
These conditions, seemingly, kept a great many Americans from 
taking up this work, for their associates would be largely people 
of foreign birth and language, or, if American, lacking refinement 
in habits or speech. Then, too, the working conditions have been 
unattractive. 

The war, however, has brought about a big change. The call from 
the European nations for their subjects to return to fight took tens of 
thousands of trained employes from American catering establishments 
back to Europe, where the great majority have remained. This is 
the psychological time for training workers for this industry, and for 
raising the standard of domestic work, particularly as it applies to the 
service of those who travel or who must be housed and fed part of 
the time away from the family. 

Now is the time when the preparation of foods may be undertaken 
with more intelligent direction than heretofore, to the great benefit 
of the general health of the people at large; our food may be cleaner 
and more appetizing, and the balanced ration more often provided. 
Then, too, the housing accommodations may be more comfortable, 
more attractive in their furnishings, more wholesome from the sani- 
tary and pure air point of view, and more conducive to rest and refresh- 
ment of body and mind. It is up to intelligent people to do this work, 
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and to make it more attractive. Thecallisforthem. They can bring 
about a reformation in working quarters, so that the working surround- 
ings may be wholesome. They can, by example, so raise the standards 
of domestic work that a higher grade of people will come into the busi- 
ness under their direction, and, incidentally, they can benefit pri- 
vate homes, for it will be 2 leavening influence of nation wide scope. 

As illustrative of home economics work: Two years ago I discovered 
in the largest hotel in the world (The Pennsylvania-Statler of New York) 
a dietitian who compiled the menus for eight hundred employes, the 
management believing that, if employes were rationally fed, and the 
menus prepared by a trained person, there would be more content and 
less waste. The experiment was so satisfactory that dietitians are now 
in all of the five hotels of the Statler chain, in other hotels that have 
followed suit, in department stores, in hospitals, and in some of the 
large industrial catering plants. It was proved in the Pennsylvania 
Hotel that the employes were benefited; they were made more efficient 
by the wholesome meals prescribed by the dietitian. Not only that, 
but the hotel saved thousands of dollars a year in the economy that 
prevented waste. 

Trained women are also fitted for other work. For instance: Mr. 
Boomer of New York, who controls ten thousand rooms and employs 
over ten thousand people, draws from universities for his executives, 
all of whom have first to go through an apprenticeship. He employs a 
woman to operate tea rooms, a woman to control the women’s floor in 
one of his hotels, a woman head of the travel bureau. One of his trained 
women was given the management of the big Cafe Savarin. The mana- 
ger of the Statler Hotel, Detroit, has six executives who are college 
trained. He himself worked his way through college by learning the 
catering business in a local hotel. 

I would also emphasize the fact that one cannot be trained to fill 
any one position in the catering world, because no two establishments 
are alike. One must adapt herself to conditions. There is no other 
business that is so dependent upon initiative for success. Most of the 
worth while positions occupied by women today were created by them- 
selves, of their own initiative, demonstrating the practicability of an 
idea, and blazing the trail for others. They are the pioneers that have 
brought the call of the business world for trained workers. 
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Feeding and housing is the biggest business in the world. In the 
United States alone 120 billion meals are eaten every year, of which 12 
billion are prepared in public eating houses and institutions. Is this 
not a rich field for home economics? 

This brings me to a matter in which I am greatly interested, and am 
trying to bring about—the operation of a hotel on every college campus, 
the hotel to be in the nature of a training school for workers especially 
attracted to some branch of home economics for their life’s work. Take, 
for instance, the University of Illinois, with which I am most familiar. 
There they have something like eight thousand men and women students, 
a large proportion of whom do not know their future life-work and have 
no idea as to what it will be. They are educating themselves, trusting 
to find suitable occupations after they are graduated. As I have said 
before, the hotel training fits for every kind of related work, as institu- 
tion, tea room, or whatever it may be. Many of these young people 
find it necessary to work their way through college, and it has been 
demonstrated that many students who have been employed in college 
town hotels or institutions have learned to like that kind of work, and, 
with their intelligence, have advanced so rapidly that, not long after 
leaving college, they have found lucrative executive positions. 

The purpose of the hotel-on-campus is to have a small hotel, just 
sufficient for the needs of alumni, the family or friends of students, and a 
sprinkling of commercial people, so that the hotel can be operated scien- 
tifically; this hotel to be the nucleus of dormitories and dining halls, 
and to have a large kitchen and bakeshop with class rooms, the work of 
the students serving the entire campus as well as the hotel. In con- 
nection with this hotel, there should be the laundry, the garden for 
fruits and vegetables, an accounting department, electrical equipment 
(for ninety per cent of hotel and institution service is now electrical), the 
machinery hall, chances for the study of foods, of furniture, decoration, 
architecture, plumbing, fuel, ventilation, refrigeration, and the ways 
and means of cleaning and of maintaining buildings and furnishings. 
It is an opportunity to give education of head and hand in home 
economics. 
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HOMEMAKING AS A PHASE OF CITIZENSHIP 
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Precious the home, though but a rifted rock, 
Where way worn shepherd tarries with his flock! 
Precious the friendly covert, though it be 
Only a shelter of a lonely tree. 
Dear is that world-old, warm, heart-pulling thing 
To man and beast and bird one gladdening! 
Dear is the roof, the hole, the lair, the nest, 
Hid places where the heart can be at rest. 

* * * * * * * * 
Yes, home will sweeten in the coming days 
When widening love shall warm these human ways; 
When every mother, pressing to her face 
Her child, shall clasp all children of the race. 
Then will the rafter and the oaken beam 
Be laid in music and the poet’s dream— 
When earth, as far as flies the feathered foam, 
Shall have in it the friendly feel of home. 

—From The Home Joy by Edwin Markham. 


The strength of a nation is at all times a subject of paramount interest 
to the world. It is reckoned by various standards, depending in part 
upon the purpose of the estimate. It may be rated in terms of the 
financial resources of the nation’s exchequer,—and the magnitude of 
the sum taxes the comprehension of the average individual. It may 
be measured in terms of the natural resources of the land—her forests, 
her mines, her fertility, her water power, her climatic conditions, her 
natural beauties. It may be stated in terms of the tonnage of her navy 
and merchant marine, and the gross equipment of her army. It may 
be reckoned in population—in man and woman power, both mature and 
in childhood, and even in terms of prospective census findings. And 
we can vision in the future the determination of the “Intelligence Quo- 
tient” of nations, with the resultant graphic comparison of relative 


mentality. 
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The quantitative determination of man power, if we accept the state- 
ment of John Dewey, in his article, ‘What Holds China Back,” may 
prove the weakness rather than the strength of a nation. He contends 
that the crowding of the people in that over-populated land has caused 
inhibition of the power of initiative and a tendency to deaden brotherly 
love and mutual helpfulness which are fundamental to the forward- 
moving nation. The human resources must be measured, then, not 
numerically alone, but also in terms of physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual strength, and in terms of the power of the nation to maintain 
and increase that strength by means of intelligent and purposeful effort. 

Through inheritance man brings into the world both strength and 
weakness, of body, of mind, of heart. Modern civilization brings to 
the rearing of man certain agencies which serve to encourage and de- 
velop the better, and to inhibit the less valuable tendencies, according to 
the present enlightenment of thinking men and women. Outstanding 
among these constructive agencies are the home, the church, the school, 
the press. It cannot be held true that these agencies are infallibly 
positive in their influence; but it cannot be denied that they are all 
powerful agents in the development of the human resources of a nation; 
and it is obvious that civilization is working, through them, to a higher 
plane. 

America today is deploring the scarcity of well-trained teachers, 
because of the low salary schedule. The ministry is said to be attract- 
ing too few men of the caliber essential to leadership in spiritual develop- 
ment, and the thinking public is apprehensive. The “yellow sheet” 
in journalism is decried and deplored because of its negative influence 
upon thought and action in the affairs of community and nation. But 
it is only the occasional individual who senses any menace to civiliza- 
tion in the lack of intelligent preparation for homemaking and parent- 
hood in the young men and women of our land. 

It is difficult and unpleasant to conceive of a homeless land. It 
would be interesting to attempt to delete from the world’s literature 
all allusions to home, its sancitity, its memories, its influence, its contri- 
bution to civilization. Upon man’s tendency to create a family group 
and to dwell within a personal home is based much of the promise of 
sociologists for the stability of society. The biological theory of the 
tendency of life to reproduce its kind presupposes an abiding place for 
the infant organism. Despite the highly colored predictions of the 
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modernist who forsees an earthly paradise provided with community 
kitchens, cooperative-housekeeping-apartment buildings, communal 
day nurseries staffed by trained attendants who are said to be “far 
better able to provide for the child’s care than the average mother can 
possibly be,” the scarcity of individual homes, equipped for maintain- 
ing each family as an entity, is one of the menacing and soul-trying 
problems of the present period of readjustment. 

Granted that citizenship in the last analysis expresses itself in an 
avowed belief in the cause of country, and in devotion to the further- 
ance of the highest ideals for her welfare, would it not be well to analyze 
her welfare in terms of the human capital which is fundamental to the 
realization of her highest ideals? The ultimate goal of social reorganiza- 
tion and adjustment must be reached by a long and sincere interchange 
of ideas,—an evaluation of their validity and their integrity. Concomi- 
tant to the sanity and well-focused vision essential to the evaluation 
of these ideas is the need for an environment, both personal and related, 
which will make possible the greatest freedom for mental and spiritual 
activity. 

The sociologist recognizes the family as the fundamental basis of 
society. He recognizes in the family in the relationships of the various 
members, the relationships which exist in all social organization. Dr. 
Charles A. Ellwood, in Sociology and Modern Social Problems, considers 
the functions of the family under three heads: (1) the function of con- 
tinuing the life of the species; (2) the function of conserving social 
possessions; (3) the function in social progress. 

Under the third of these, the function of the family in social progress, 
Dr. Ellwood includes the opportunity to generate altruism in society, 
saying that “the family affection is the natural root of altruism in so- 
ciety at large”; and he concludes, “‘ The nation whose family life decays, 
therefore, rots at the core; for its chief spring of social and civic virtue 
dries up.” 

With a sense of this relation of the home to the welfare of society, 
the business of homemaking assumes a share in the world’s work which 
should relieve it of much of the monotony and drudgery with which it 
has been associated in the minds of many men and women.. 

The conception of a real home involves the association of kindred 
spirits. Correlative to this assumption is the modern ideal of a fair 
partnership in the business of homemaking, a partnership involving the 
participation of all members of the family group. 
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John Fiske attributes to the age of infancy an important contribu- 
tion to the organization of the family. 


What is the meaning of the fact that man is born into the world more help- 
less than any other creature, and needs for a much longer season than any 
other living thing the tender care and wise counsel of his elders? 

It will appear that it was the lengthening of infancy which ages ago gradually 
converted our forefathers from brute creatures into human creatures. 

But with our half-human forefathers it is not difficult to see how infancy ex- 
tending over several years must have tended gradually to strenghten the re- 
lations of the children to the mother, and eventually to both parents, and thus 
give rise to the permanent organization of the family. When this step was 
accomplished, we may say that the Creation of Man has been achieved. For 
through the organization of the family has arisen that of the clan or tribe 
which has formed, as it were, the cellular tissue out of which the most complex 
human society has come to be constructed. And out of that subordination of 
individual desires to the common interest, which first received a definite 
direction when the family was formed, there grew the rude beginnings of 
human morality. 


Having agreed upon the fact that the baby in the home plays a pro- 
found part in the business of homemaking by making homemaking neces- 
sary, it may be well further to analyze the share held by other members 
of the family in the corporation. 

In the history of the race, the share of the various members of the 
family group has changed from time to time. Perhaps at no time has 
the principle of division of labor been less clearly defined in the business 
of homemaking than it is today. Woman’s homemaking powers have 
been drafted into the larger home and she is contributing to community 
homemaking the womanly interest and wisdom which in times past were 
utilized only in the individual home. Through the franchise and her 
share in outside interests woman is extending to the other families in her 
own and other communities an intelligent supervision which she has 
given in the past to the welfare of her own family in relation to the milk 
and water supply, the system of garbage disposal, the health of women 
and children in industry, the promotion of wholesome recreation, and 
the beautifying of the environment. 

In turn, man’s share in homemaking has become less vicarious, and the 
life and business of the family are profiting from the broad vision and 
business sense which he is turning to account in the improvement of 
business methods in the home. It has been said that every child is 
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entitled to two parents; and there is a promise that the present tendency 
to equalize man’s and woman’s share in the life within and without the 
home will go far toward insuring well-rounded parental care. 

The boy and girl in the modern home are returning by force of cir- 
cumstances and by parental and educational foresight to a more intimate 
share in homemaking. The father and mother of vision are providing 
for the children opportunities for the wise expenditure and saving of 
money, for sharing in home duties, and for participation in constructive 
community activities. Modern education is recognizing its responsi- 
bility in training boyhood and girlhood for what has been happily termed 
“worthy home membership,”’ and through the demands of that great 
modern educational principle, “‘learning by doing,” the present day 
school boy and girl are being trained in the arts of home citizenship by 
sharing in the activities of the home and the community under the 
encouragement of both home and school. 

For the purposes of analysis, woman’s share in the business of home- 
making will be treated in the further discussion of homemaking as a 
phase of citizenship; this will doubtless be considered perfectly just, 
especially by the woman herself, for hers is a busy life and in general 
provides less time for ‘extra home activities.”” Furthermore, the main 
business of homemaking falls upon woman, and she it is who finally 
“heads up” the effect of the home upon the members of the family 
group. 

In order to contribute one’s best to the solution of life’s problems it 
is necessary to have a retreat from the busy world. The well-ordered 
home provides such a refuge for the members of the family. The home- 
maker contributes much to the sum total of human comfort and effi- 
ciency by maintaining a home atmosphere which modifies the complexi- 
ties of the business world. This task demands health of body and 
mind, nerve poise, and a constantly widening vision which keeps pace 
with her husband and her children in their more constant contacts with 
the business and educational world; and the homemaker who would 
serve well in this capacity should not allow herself to slacken. 

Only by a careful evaluation of essentials and non-essentials in the 
business of homemaking, can woman maintain her greatest power. It 
was one of our New England mothers who said that she would rather 
have a little dust on the table than to have it on her brain! 

The homemaker should aim to maintain her perspective, and to keep 
herself young in body and spirit if she would serve her country best in 
the guidance of the youth in her home. She should at all times be a 
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part of the world and its life if she would command the respect of the 
members of her family for her wisdom and guidance. 

The importance of participation by the homemaker in the activities 
of church, club, and community organizations is obvious. She needs 
these contracts in order to keep herself most effective as a guiding factor 
in her home group; and as a means of maintaining a social consciousness 
which serves to link her home to the larger whole. When evaluated in 
terms, then, not only of immediate comfort and service to the members 
of the family group, but also as a constant contribution to the progress 
of civilization, the manifold activities of the home assume a more inter- 
esting réle. 

The share of the homemaker in the great movement for better health 
in the nation, and hence more effective service, can hardly be defined. 
Woman as consumer purchases health (or a lack of it) for the members 
of her immediate household; and indirectly, through her demand for 
clean, wholesome food and clothing products, she creates a supply of 
commodities which are available for the less intelligent homemaker who, 
because of lack of knowledge, is indifferent to the scope of variation in 
purchasable products. Woman as purchaser is in a position to affect 
labor conditions in the industries. The homemaker who refuses the 
product of sweatshop labor will, when her power increases through 
numbers, be influential in improving industrial conditions. Through 
the intelligent use of her vote, woman may wield an even greater influ- 
ence in demanding better working conditions for men, women, and 
children. 

The relationship of home and community hygiene to the welfare of 
the nation makes its imprint upon the lives of individuals as units in 
the larger social whole. Cleanliness is not maintained without effort. 
The silent influence of the good housekeeper, surrounded by neighbors 
from other lands who are eager to learn American ways, is a potent 
factor in the great work of Americanization. The simple house fur- 
nishings, the spotless window curtains, the well-laundered clothing, the 
careful ventilation, and the well-ordered household activities of the 
American homemaker will serve as a guide in helping the foreign house- 
wife who observes them to adapt her methods of living to those of her 
foster homeland. 

Woman plays an important part, in her business of homemaking, in 
contributing to the creation and maintenance within her own family 
group of a clear and well-defined body of principles of right living and 
right thinking. Home ideals—those subtle standards for the promo- 
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tion of the most advantageous human relationships—are basic in their 
influence upon the interrelations of the citizenry of the nation. Whether 
it be as the wife and mother in the individual home, or as the homemaker 
in an institutional home—a refuge for orphan children or for the aged, or 
a communal home where business men and women find their permanent 
or temporary respite from the complexity of daily life—the homemaker 
of vision may serve her country along these lines of activity. 

The love of home and family is inherent in most women. The realiza- 
tion of her opportunity for wider service through the exercise of her 
utmost powers as homemaker is creating in woman a desire for adequate 
preparation for that service. The life of the homemaker presents many 
problems of adjustment. It makes an infinite number of demands 
upon women, many of whom are inherently better adapted to other 
types of activity and service. The world is in a process of change in 
relation to woman’s contribution to society. The press is offering a 
vast number of contributions to the whole discussion. Women are at 
work on their own problem, and are solving individual cases in ways 
more or less satisfactory to them and their own families. 

To society at large goes out the challenge to equip women to enter 
this enlarged sphere of world homemaking, not at the expense of the 
individual home which is proclaimed to be the ‘‘chief spring of social 
and civic virtue,” but with an education adequate to the needs. Such 
an education must be liberal in every sense of the word; the girl must be 
trained fo do, to think, to vision, and to sense human needs. Is American 
higher education training girlhood for its full responsibilites in 
citizenship? 





“‘What is a budget ?” 

“Well, it is a method of worrying be- 
fore you spend instead of afterward.” 
—Boston Traveler. 








EDITORIAL 


National Thrift Week begins January 17th. The national feature 
days are as follows: 


J 17—Thrift Day—Benjamin Franklin’s Birthday 
A 18—Budget Day 

N 19—Life Insurance Day 

U 20—Own Your Home Day 

A 21—Pay Your Bills Promptly Day 

R 22—Share with Others Day 

Y 23—Make a Will Day 


The Home Economics Association is cooperating with the Y. M.C. A. 
in this Thrift campaign, and every member should approve and endorse 
the Prosperity Platform. This platform has ten planks: Work and 
Earn, Make a Will, Record all Expenditures, Have a Bank Account, 
Carry Life Insurance, Own Your Own Home, Make Your Will, Pay 
Your Bills Promptly, Invest in Safe Securities, Share with Others. 


The Sources of the Family Income. ‘“‘Where does the money 
go?”’ is the common cry, hence our schedules of expenditure, our balanc- 
ing of accounts; but “‘ Where does it come from?” is considered a very 
simple question, to be answered by the figures on the payroll or the 
contents of the pay envelope. 

True, the money brought in by the money earners of a family must 
always form the solid background of the financial plan, but there are 
other sources of income which we do well to consider as such, and to 
rightly estimate. They may make all the difference between smiling 
comfort and gray visaged want. 

Take, as illustration, a case that may come within the observation 
of any of us, the spending of a $3000 income by an individual or by a 
family. A young business man receiving this salary, has in hand a 
sum larger than that held by nine-tenths of the families of our country. 
If told this little fact as shown by the census, he says in wonder “‘ How do 
they manage it?’’ for he finds it difficult to add much to his savings 
account or perhaps has given up the attempt altogether. Thanks to 
the rosy hopefulness of youth he may marry without being able to prove 
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in black and white that the move is a wise one, and yet it may be the 
most sensible step he has ever taken. 

“Two can live on the same money as one,” is an old saying, true or 
false as it is modified by certain important factors. If true, the fore- 
going generation must have given their children a good start in life 
through education and training and something placed in the savings 
bank; the wife is to be regarded as an asset, not a burden, capable 
through her good health and skill of making a substantial contribution 
in the form of housekeeping activities; and the community will provide 
help in education, recreation, and many other ways. These are the 
three requirements, made by Mrs. Abel in her book, Successful Family 
Life on the Moderate Income, to be added to the man’s earnings in 
order that the venture may not fail on the financial side. And all three 
must be looked on as sources of income. If thus considered, the average 
family is much better off than we are apt to think. 

Now how does our young bachelor spend his money? He is, we will 
say, a stranger in a city and without family backing. He must find his 
own friends and look after his own amusements. He takes a room on 
a good street and eats at a restaurant, or he takes his dinners at a good 
boarding house, at $1.00 each, and eats his other meals near his place 
of business. For this room and board he pays $20.00 a week, and here 
goes one third of his income. He could do somewhat better but in 
general he does not. 

The secret of his apparent extravagance lies in his pleasures. He 
must have friends. If through his church or other connections he 
becomes acquainted with families in which there are young ladies, he 
must in some way return the hospitality he receives. This is a pleasure 
loving age and the girls of these families are accustomed to go out two 
or three evenings a week. For good seats for the play or concert he 
will spend some $10.00 a week, and if the night prove stormy he must 
provide a taxi. To this will be added entrance fees to ball games and 
the like. Then the pet charities of his friends take a heavy toll. Watch 
a popular young man at a church fair! He is fair game! Is he nota 
bachelor with no one dependent on him? These outgoes, together with 
his summer vacation, will take another thousand. Clothing comes next, 
with laundry and its destruction of unmended socks and shirts. Next, 
the many incidentals, so that a $400 or $500 savings account is the 
most we can hope for at the end. Now if this young man marries, the 
rent of the furnished bachelor quarters will pay for the unfurnished 
housekeeping apartment to be furnished by the bride, the cost of res- 
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taurant food covers the raw materials for her skilled fingers to work up, 
the clothing receives proper care, the cost of pleasure in public places is 
sharply cut, for the home is now the center of social life and happiness, 
and the community comes to their help with free libraries, museums, 
music, parks, and play grounds. 

The wife of the wage earner or common laborer in her capacity of 
housekeeper and caretaker of children has been estimated to double 
her husband’s earnings, and the same could probably be proved true of 
the wife of the man of larger income if her services to a household of 
higher standards is paid for at the ruling rates. 

The housewife’s services as a source of family income are thus seen to 
be a substantial factor, and in many cases it will be difficult for her to 
earn as much outside the home. But her attitude to the home must be 
one of helpfulness and sacrifice, and her health and training must be 
of the best. 

The community as a source of income also makes a substantial show- 
ing and this source is to be greatly increased when the individual voter 
awakes to study the way the taxes are spent and requires that what is 
now wasted by inefficient public servants shall go to provide better 
schools, better inspection and distribution of food, lower priced trans- 
portation, and good low priced hospitals. 

These three accessory sources of income are no less important in 
financing a family with children. Isit not the duty of home economics 
forces to help make effective these three sources of family income to 
supplement the bread winner’s efforts? ‘Saving, training, and public 
honesty” might well be the slogan. 


The “Maternity Bill.”” On the day before Thanksgiving, Presi- 
dent Harding signed the ‘Maternity Bill,” providing for Federal 
cooperation with the States in promoting the welfare of maternity and 
infancy. After more than three years of struggle, the bill was passed by 
both houses of Congress by overwhelming votes. The Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor is given the administration of 
the act, and the Chief of the Children’s Bureau is made the executive 
officer. A Board of Maternity and Infant Hygiene, consisting of the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, the Surgeon-General of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, and the United States Commissioner of Education, 
is given certain powers of review and approval. A total appropriation 
of $1,480,000 is authorized for the current fiscal year, and an appropria- 
tion of $1,240,000 for each of five years thereafter. Except for a very 
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small percentage to be used for administrative purposes, the money is to 
be divided among the States accepting the provisions of the act, to be 
used, together with State funds, for promoting the welfare and hygiene 
of maternity and infancy. 

So eagerly was the passage of this bill awaited that at least six states 
in the 1921 sessions of their legislatures passed laws accepting the Act, 
if it should become a law, and authorizing a state board or division to 
cooperate with the Federal Government. These states include Dela- 
ware, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, and 
South Dakota. The rest of the states will not have to wait until the 
next regular session of their legislatures, for the law provides that, if the 
legislature has not acted, the governor may, in so far as the laws of his 
state permit, accept the provisions of the Act and authorize a state 
agency to cooperate with the Children’s Bureau until the legislature has 
had opportunity to act. More than 30 states have child welfare or child 
hygiene divisions in their State Boards of Health, and in these states the 
law provides that its administration shall be in the hands of these divi- 
sions. Any state desiring to benefit from the Act must submit to the 
Children’s Bureau detailed plans for its administration, and these plans 
are subject to approval of the Federal Board of Maternity and Infant 
Hygiene. 

How much money will a state accepting the act receive from the 
Federal Government to be used in making maternity and infancy more 
safe? In the first place, $10,000 the first year, and $5,000 a year there- 
after will be paid each state indicating its desire to cooperate. An 
additional $5,000 will be paid, providing the state appropriates $5,000 
of its own for the same purpose. That makes a total of $15,000 the 
first year and $10,000 a year for each year thereafter available from 
Federal funds to each state regardless of its size. In addition $710,000 
a year is provided to be distributed among the states on the basis of 
population, providing the amounts thus apportioned are matched by 
state appropriations. 

This Act is a challenge to all state home economics associations. Here 
is a definite opportunity to support in your state a vital piece of social 
legislation. Get in touch, through your child welfare and legislative 
committees, with the plans of all other organizations interested in this 
law, and work earnestly together that your state may participate in the 
provisions of the Act. 


Jen L. Cox died at her home in Wichita, Kansas, November 15, 
1921, after an illness of a year. Failing health had taken her to 
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California two years previously, From 1913-1919 she was instructor 
and assistant professor in the Department of Domestic Science at 
Kansas State Agricultural College. During the second semester of 
1917-18, while on leave of absence, she was professor of domestic 
science at the Utah Agricultural College. Through her death home 
economics loses a forceful teacher and one who represented the type 
of womanhood for which the profession stands. 


Food Advertising. It is difficult even for the food expert not to be 
bewildered by the array of glowing advertisements which proclaim from 
magazine, bill-board, and shop window the incalculable and, one would 
think, hitherto unrecognized merits of our old friends. Almost none of 
these loudly heralded foods are strangers; the consuming public merely 
seems not to have eaten enough of them in the past. 

The public without asking for it at all has been given a week in which 
to eat prunes, a week for consuming canned foods, a week for partaking 
of rice, and in the meantime is urged, in addition, to eat more yeast, 
peanuts, raisins, olives, oleomargarin and almost every food imaginable. 
The accompanying literature gives reasons why we should “eat more,” 
some of which are sound, some of which are sound but exaggerated in 
a misleading fashion, and others of which are only the products of some- 
body’s imagination. A discussion of the merits of each of these foods 
is not the purpose of this article, but home economics should not fail 
to recognize worth where it exists and should continue to teach dis- 
crimination based upon sound knowledge of cost and nutritive value. 

Both the home economics and the medical professions have consider- 
able responsibility for the saneness of such campaigns, as dietitians, 
physicians, and home economics texts are quoted freely. How much 
influence the teaching of home economics may have upon the eating 
habits of the consuming public is emphasized by a recent inquiry made 
by the Livestock Marketing Committee of Fifteen into the causes for 
the decrease in beef consumption. Between the years 1907 and 1920 
the consumption of beef declined from 79.9 pounds per capita to 56.4 
pounds. There is a feeling that the importance given to meat substi- 
tutes in college courses and especially in extension work may be one 
factor contributing to this decline.! 

The saneness of moderation will probably carry Mr. Average Man 
over such campaigns with no undue digestive or nutritional disorders. 
Luckily he is learning more and more every day about foods, their com- 
position, and nutritive value. The fact that he is interested and ready 
to learn has given the “eat more” campaigns their incipiency. 


Unpublished correspondence. 











BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


The Vitamine Manual. By Watter H. 
Eppy. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins 
Company, 1921, pp. 121. $2.50. 

Dr. Eddy’s new Vitamine Manual will be 
received with much satisfaction by home 
economics workers. It is a very readable 
and interesting account of the subject, 
delightfully written in sufficiently non-tech- 
nical language to be comprehensible by 
those who are not themselves well versed in 
vitamine research; and yet it is full of mate- 
rial of value to those who wish to apply vita- 
mine knowledge to human feeding and those 
who are doing experimental rat work. The 
book begins with an historical chapter, 
“How Vitamines were Discovered,”’ which 
describes briefly the early work of Eijkman, 
Hopkins, Funk, Osborne and Mendel, 
McCollum and others, and makes the reader 
grasp the surprising fact that the term which 
we all use so glibly is just ten years old. 
Other chapters are on “The Attempts to 
Determine the Chemical Nature of a Vita- 
mine,”’ ‘“‘Methods used in Testing for Vita- 
mines,” “The Sources of Vitamines,” 
“How to Utilize the Vitamines in the Diet,” 
“Tke Chemical and Physiological Proper- 
ties of the Vitamines.”’ In the latter chap- 
ter Eddy includes a brief account of his own 
and Daniels and Byfield’s successful results 
on feeding extra ‘‘B”’ to infants, and Karr’s 
work on stimulating the appetites of dogs 
by “B.” 

The description of methods includes 
tables of the rat diets used by different inves- 
tigators—a very convenient help to students 
developing rat feeding experiments. Much 
use, too, will be made by home economics 
teachers and students of the extensive tables 
on Sources of Vitamines. These list a large 
number of foodstuffs with a series of plus 
signs indicating their relative content of 
“A,” “B,” and “C.” Of course all such 


tables have the weakness that they are too 
definite and do not bring out sufficiently 
clearly that the content of “C” in particular 
varies greatly with the way the food is pre- 
pared for the table. Nevertheless, they are 
a useful graphic method of presenting a large 
mass of material. 

The book closes with a 28 page bibliogra- 
phy on vitamines and related topics. 

On the whole this is a very useful and 
stimulating book. 

KATHARINE BLUNT, 
The University of Chicago. 


New Homes for Old. By Sopnontssa P. 
BRECKINRIDGE, Professor of Social Econ- 
omy, University of Chicago. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1921, pp. 356. $2.50. 
Miss Breckinridge’s new book is one of a 

series of Americanization Studies written 
under the direction of Mr. Allen T. Burns, 
assisted by an editorial committee, and 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. The purpose of the book is 
“to help in the adjustment of immigrant 
family life in this country” by exhibiting 
the serious difficulties encountered by 
foreign-born families in attaining such sat- 
isfaction in their family relationships ‘as 
would constitute a genuine feeling of homi- 
ness, and make the immigrant home an 
integral part of the domestic development 
in this country.” The value of the book 
is greatly enhanced by the helpful sugges- 
tions contained in the last three chapters 
concerning effective methods of introducing 
the immigrant family to specialists’ stand- 
ards of living. 

The loss to the community, in permitting 
many of the difficulties met with by immi- 
grant families to remain, is very real, although 
not clearly perceived by the majority of 
well-meaning and intelligent people. After 
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reading the opening chapters of Miss Breck- 
inridge’s book, which portray the obstacles 
in the path of immigrant homemakers in 
our land, the reader, informed perhaps for 
the first time, is tempted to echo the saying 
that “there is in America, at first, nothing 
for the immigrant but the shovel.” Very 
clearly the author describes the bewilder- 
ment of the immigrants after landing in a 
totally strange land, and their difficulties 
in adapting themselves to the housing and 
food conditions, the household furnishings 
and utensils, the different style of dress, 
the strange money system of America. In 
many instances these new-comers have 
lived in rural districts and are familiar 
with the economic system of payment in 
kind and not in money. Landed in our 
midst with few agencies to help them in 
acquiring American standards with respect 
to family relationships, household sanita- 
tion, personal hygiene and a score of other 
matters, the members of immigrant families 
struggle unaided with their problems; and 
years, if not a life-time, are required to make 
satisfactory adjustments to life in the new 
country. Attempts to eke out a meagre 
income, by filling the home with lodgers or 
by sending out mothers to work and employ- 
ing children out of school hours, add enor- 
mously to the difficulties of adjustment. 
The wastefulness of a system that leaves 
the instruction of immigrant parents in the 
essentials of wholesome family life largely 
to chance is pointed out again and again 
throughout the book. Not content with 
this, however, the author goes on to con- 
sider what existing agencies could be ex- 
panded and utilized for giving this much-need- 
ed instruction and practical help. An illum- 
inating chapter is devoted to describing the 
local benefit societies and national organiza- 
tions which have been established by the 
foreign-born peoples themselves, not alone 
as mutual aid societies but as agencies of 
education in American customs and ideals. 
Consultations with representatives of these 
organizations of the foreign-born have led 
the author to believe that if they could be 
brought in touch with the work of existing 
social agencies, which could make available 
for their use the material on household 
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management, food values, and care of 
children, “a fine and fruitful cooperation” 
among these associations could be brought 
about. 

In the final chapters of the book the exist- 
ing agencies of adjustment are briefly de- 
scribed. The valuable work done by the 
Immigrants’ Protective League, Settlement 
Classes, International Institutes, and Recre- 
ational Agencies is set forth and suggestions 
are made for the expansion and improvement 
of their services. Especially does Miss 
Breckinridge advocate the encouragement 
of promising young women, from the foreign- 
born groups, to qualify as home teachers 
and as classroom and extension instructors 
in household problems, child care, hygiene, 
and sanitation. The education of these 
young women by means of scholarships, 
together with a finer cooperation between 
American social agencies and those of the 
foreign-born would do much to effect those 
difficult adjustments of our immigrant 
groups to American standards of living 
without which “Americanization” in any 
but a superficial sense can never be accom- 
plished. 

New Homes for Old is, then, a painstaking 
and much-needed study of the obstacles in 
the way of the assimilation of foreign-born 
groups which have too long obstructed the 
path to progress. It is a challenge, not alone 
to social workers, but to all intelligent and 
socially minded men and women to lend 
their efforts toward furthering every well- 
considered plan for inducting our immi- 
grant neighbors into the more wholesome 
aspects of American family life. 

WILLYsTINE GOODSELL, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Food Products—Their Source, Chemistry and 

Use. By E. H. S. Battey, Professor of 
Chemistry, University of Kansas. Phila- 
delphia: P. Blakiston’s Son and Co., 2nd 
Ed., Rev., 1921, pp. 551. $2.50. 

The second edition of this book contains 
many new illustrations and additions which 
have brought the subject matter up to date, 
thereby adding to the reference library of 
the student a book which offers in readable 
form much valuable information regarding 
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foods. Especially have the chapters on 
Brewing and Distillation in the United 
States, Animal and Vegetable Oils, Nuts, 
Cereals and Cereal Products, been revised. 
A valuable appendix has been added con- 
taining some of the important food legisla- 
tion, tables of chemical composition of food 
materials, tables showing the chemical com- 
position of meats and fuel value per pound, 
a table of common food values, classification 
of foods according to total nutrients, digesti- 
bility of meat, and a list of some American 
commercial food products such as covo, 
troco, postum, and others. 

A preliminary chapter on the sources and 
constituents of foods is given, and this is 
followed by discussions of cereals, sugars, 
alcoholic beverages, vegetables, fruits, nuts, 
mushrooms, animal and vegetable oils, 
meats, fish, milk and dairy products, eggs, 
spices, and non-intoxicating beverages. The 
author has laid emphasis upon the source, 
manufacture, history, composition, cooking, 
nutritive value, use in diet, digestibility, 
and adulteration of the different products. 

Unfortunately, in many places there 
seems to be an indiscriminate use of words 
which might be misleading to the student 
reader. Examples of this may be found on 
p. 122 where the heading of a paragraph is 
“Glucose (Fruit Sugar)” and in this para- 
graph is the expression “Fruit or grape 
sugar.” In other places we find the follow- 
ing: “Heat and energy” and “In order to be 
fully digested, oatmeal should be cooked 
longer than the thirty to forty minutes 
usually suggested.” 

The subject of “Planning the Diet,” p. 
25, is so inadequately presented in one para- 
graph that it might better have been omitted. 
Vitamines also are inadequately and spar- 
ingly discussed. Water soluble C is not 
mentioned. 

The reviewer is of the opinion that this 
book will serve better as a reference than as 
a text, and that for the student the tables 
giving food analyses and references to origi- 
nal records, bulletins, and books, will be of 
particular interest. 

Aice M. CHI, 
University of Minnesota. 
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Producing Amateur Entertainments. By 
HELEN Ferris. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton Company, 1921, pp. 266. $2.50. 
Producing Amateur Entertainments is a 

careful compilation of social experience in 

the use of recreation material for amateur 
dramatics. Special mention is made in the 
book of exhibitions whose subject is recrea- 
tion or education in which millinery, cook- 
ing, and similar subjects may be introduc- 
ed. In nutrition or other health work the 
pantomime of class work or the specialty 
acts may be valuable to home economics 
workers both in the classroom and in the 
extension service. As the author has sug- 
gested, “the teaching value of such mater- 
ial depends largely on good interpretations.” 

There is no doubt that this book will 
accomplish the aim of the author, for she 
tells us that she hopes that her book “will 
help to perform better those desirable activi- 
ties that are likely to be performed” and 

“to reveal higher types of activity, making 

these latter both desirable and possible.” 
Producing Amateur Entertainments offers 

suggestions to all who are interested in home 
economics work and who realize that the use 
of the recreation material in this work is an 
art and one which could be studied to the 
advantage of the whole home economics 
movement. 
CiypE B ScHuMAN. 
Atlantic Division, American Red Cross. 


Jack O’Health and Peg O’Joy. Prepared by 
the New York Tuberculosis Association. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 60 
cents. 

This book, prepared for distribution among 
the children of the public schools of New 
York City, has been endorsed by the New 
York Department of Education, The 
National Child Health Council, The Health 
Service of the American Red Cross, and 
other health organizations. The story is 
based on the hygiene syllabus in use in our 
schools and has been prepared in close coop- 
eration with the Department of Education. 
It is now on the list of books recommended 
to the teachers and will be used as a supple- 
mentary reader by the children. All nutri- 
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tion workers and others interested in child 
welfare will find this little fairy story of 
value in teaching health to children. 


Cost of Living. Data on price changes, 
wholesale and retail, of important food 
articles in cities in the U. S. and in foreign 
countries are presented in each number of 
the Monthly Labor Review. 

A curve published in the Annalist, 
September 19, 1920, representing these 
changes, shows the peak of high food prices 
in June 1920, with a fluctuating decline to 
the lowest point, June 1921, and a gradual 
rise to September. 

The Industrial News Survey, October 8 
and November 19, 1921, gives the follow- 
ing statements: 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics report of 
cost of 43 food articles, in 51 important 
cities, shows that between September 15, 
1921, and October 15, 1921, there was a 
decrease of 3% in the average cost. For 
the year ended October 15, 1921, the decrease 
for all articles combined was 23%. Whole- 
sale prices declined a little more than 1% 
during October. Farm products showed a 
net decline for the first time since June. 
House furnishings, cloth, and apparel also 
showed declines. 

U. S. Bureau of Agriculture reports pro- 
duction of principal crops in U. S. as esti- 
mated September 1, 1921, in comparison with 
latest five-year average, as: winter wheat, 
123; spring wheat, 86; corn, 118; oats, 96; 
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barley, 92; rye, 184; rice, 137; cotton, 54; 


potatoes, 91; apples, 61; hay, 121; to- 
bacco, 95. 
The Coal Fire. A research by MARGARET 


Waite FIsHENDEN for the Fuel Research 

Board of the British Government. Pub- 

lished by His Majesty’s Stationery Office 

for the Department of Scientific and 

Industrial Research, Imperial House, 

Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, pp. 107. 

Price 4 shillings net. 

This pamphlet gives the results of tests 
that are of great interest to the home, and 
brings out the efficiencies of various types 
of domestic coal fires. The pamphlet can 
be secured from any book seller. 


Domestic Fuel Consumption. By A. H. 
BarRKER of the University of London. 
Published by Constable & Company Ltd., 
10 Orange Street, Leicester Square W. C.., 
London, pp. 159. 

This book gives much valuable informa- 
tion on the use of fuel in the home. It is 
especially valuable on detailed discussion 
of the hygiene of heating. 


A Monograph on Vitamines, which is 
being prepared by Dr. H. C. Sherman, will 
be published by the American Chemical 
Society as one of its regular series of mono- 
graphs. This monograph, of particular 
interest to all persons interested in nutrition, 
will appear early in the year. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The National Home Economics Convention. One of the most important coming events 
for home economics women is The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of The American Home Econom- 
ics Association to be held at Corvallis, Oregon, July 3-8, 1922. The location of this conven- 
tion is such as to enable those in attendance to combine business with pleasure in an unusual 
manner. 

The program alone promises to be most enticing to progressive home economics women. 
In addition, some exceptional forms of entertainment are being developed. One of the 
features will be the day’s entertainment offered by the President’s Council of Portland’s 
Business and Civic Clubs on July 1. This will be a drive around the city of Portland and 
up the incomparable Columbia River Highway, with an outdoor breakfast or lunch along the 
highway, and dinner in one of the attractive hotels. 

The following description of the Highway, written by Walter Prichard Eaton, appeared 
in the magazine section of the New York Times. 

“From The Dalles to Portland a distance of something under a hundred miles, the Colum- 
bia Highway goes beside the river through the magnificent gorge the stream has carved 
through the basalt of the Cascade range. It is hung on the outer rim of headland precipices, 
it climbs to the top of them and gives you a view of the river for miles and miles, of the green 
water and the blue headlands, it cuts through arched tunnels where each arch frames a 
picture, it crosses ravines on attractive concrete bridges, it passes by waterfalls which spray 
down from the cliffs above, it cuts in back through the groves of fir. 

We have heard a lot in the east about the Colombia highway and all of it is true. It is 
the finest scenic drive in the world without any question.” 

Information in regard to routes will appear in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 


Home Economics at Constantinople College. The schedule of courses outlined below 
is taken from the 1921-22 calendar of the American College for Girls at Constantinople and 
shows the work which Mrs. Norton has organized for the present college year. As will be 
seen, textiles and clothing are the only important line of home economics not covered either 
by Mrs. Norton’s courses or by those from other correlated departments. No news has yet 
reached this country as to the number of students registered for home economics, but the 
officers of the College in New York feel sure that the success of the work will repay the 
American Home Economics Association for its generosity in establishing the new department. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Professor Norton 


In all courses in this department two periods of laboratory work are counted for one hour 
of credit. 

I. General Course. An Introductory Study of the Home. Professor Norton. 

Household problems of food, clothing, shelter. The household budget. The care of 
children. The place of the home in society and its relation to the community. Open to 
Sophomores. Three hours throughout the year. Grade I. Credit hours 6. 

II. Food and Diet. Professor Norton. 

Food materials, their composition and nutritive value. Choosing the daily food. Adap- 


tation of diet to climate and varying conditions. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
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Pre-requisites: Physics I, Biology I, Chemistry I. Two hours lecture, two hours labo- 
ratory throughout the first semester. Grade II. Credit hours 3. 

III. The Preparation of Food. Professor Norton. 

The principles of cookery. Preparation of typical dishes. Comparison of national 
customs. 

Pre-requisites: Course II, or Course I, Physics I, Chemistry, Biology I. One hour lec- 
ture, four hours laboratory throughout the second semester. Grade II. Credit hours 3. 

IV. Chemistry of Foods. (Chemistry V1). Professor Hall. 

Food analysis, qualitative and quantitative. 

Pre-requisites: Course II and Chemistry II & III. One hour lecture, four hours labo- 
ratory throughout the year. Grade III. Credit hours 6. 

V. Physiology and Hygiene. (Biology IV). Professor Cook. 

The anatomy and the physiology of the human body. The principles of personal, home, 
and municipal hygiene. Open to all students. Two hours lecture, two hours laboratory 
throughout the year. Grade II. Credit hours 6. 

VI. The Family. (Sociology II). Associate-Professor Jenison. 

A study of the normal family and its functions; the causes of broken homes, and the 
remedies proposed. 

Pre-requisites: Course I and General Sociology. Three hours throughout the year. 
Grade III. Credit hours 6. 

VII. The Economics of Consumption. (Sociology IV). Associate-Professor Jenison. 

The principles of economics with especial application to the home. The household as 
consumer. The responsibility of the household for economic conditions. 

Pre-requisites: Course I and Economics. Three hours throughout the second semester. 
Grade IIT. Credit hours 3. 

VIIT. Household Accounting. Mrs. Briggle. 

The business of the household. Household records and accounts. 

Pre-requisite: CourseI. Two laboratory hours throughout the second semester. Grade I. 
Credit hour 1. 

IX. Textiles and Clothing. 

Textile materials and their selection, use, and care. The making of garments. 

Pre-requisites: Chemistry I, Physics I. Two hours lectures, four hours laboratory 
throughout the first semester. Grade II. Credit hours 3. (Not offered in 1921-22.) 

X. Textiles and Clothing. 

Designing and making of garments. Further study of textile materials. The economics 
of clothing. 

Pre-requisite: Course IX. Two hours a week throughout the second semester. Grade 
II. Credit hours 3. (Not offered in 1921-22.) 

XI. Household Art. (Practical Art IT). Miss Campbell. 

Design, composition and color as related to the house and to dress. 

Pre-requisites: Courses I, or LX and X, and elementary drawing. 

Four hours of laboratory throughout the year. Grade II. Credit hours 4. 

XII. Household Management. Professor Norton. 

The practical administration of a household, including a study of house sanitation, the 
water supply, plumbing, heating, and ventilation. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 

Pre-requisites: Course I with Physics and Chemistry, or Course IT. 

Three hours a week throughout the first semester. Grade II. Credit hours 3. 

XIII. The Care of Children. Professor Norton. 

Infant hygiene. Food for the school child. The training of children. Open to Juniors 
and Seniors. 

Pre-requisites: Course X or Courses I and II. Two hours lecture, two hours labora- 
tory throughout the second semester. Grade III. Credit hours 3. 

XIV. Educational Literary Survey. (English XVI and Education II). Professor Kinney. 
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Illinois Home Economics Association. 
Home economics women in Illinois have 
been urging for several years the formation 
of a strong state association to take the place 
of the various sections which have met from 
time to time with allied societies. The new 
plan for regional organization in the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association made 
such a step especially desirable at this time, 
and accordingly a call for an organization 
meeting was sent out early in the fall. 

The opening session was held at the 
Art Institute in Chicago, Friday evening, 
October twenty-first. Following a dinner, 
an enthusiastic gathering of over three hun- 
dred women voted to constitute themselves 
ihe Illinois Home Economics Association 
and to seek affiliation with the national 
society. The association was most happy 
in having Miss Sweeny as guest of honor and 
she opened the meeting with a stirring 
address. Dean Marion Talbot of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago sounded a challenge to 
definiteness of purpose and action, and rep- 
resentatives of various phases of home 
economics activities spoke of the value ofa 
state organization to the groups to which 
they belong. 

The meetings on Saturday were held at 
the University of Chicago. The speakers at 
the general session in the morning were 
Margaret Sawyer of the American Red Cross 
and Maud Brown of the Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund. At the business 
meeting which followed, a constitution was 
adopted, officers were elected, and plans of 
work for the coming year were discussed. 
After luncheon at Ida Noyes Hall, time was 
given for inspection of that beautiful building 
and its equipment, for visits to exhibits in 
the Home Economics Department, and for 
witnessing a test of basal metabolism with 
the apparatus in use there. 

The program for the afternoon provided 
for sections which met to organize for work 
and to discuss the problems of teaching in 
its various branches, of home-making, and 
of extension, institution, and social work. 
Each of these sections reported worth-while 
programs with a hopeful outlook for the 
future. One of the noteworthy and encour- 
aging aspects of the whole meeting was the 
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response from all the groups who have a com- 
mon interest in the objects of the association. 

The discussion of possible lines of work to 
be undertaken this year narrowed itself into 
three fields—the nutrition of children, a sur- 
vey of home activities, and the use of tests 
in teaching. Each person who joined was 
asked to indicate the topic in which she was 
most interested, and state-wide committees 
are being formed to carry on the work. 

The officers elected at this meeting are: 
President, Dr. Katherine Blunt of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; vice presidents, Ruth 
Wardall of the University of Illinois, and 
Mrs. John C. Hessler of Galesburg; treasurer, 
Alice Treganza of Bloomington; secretary, 
Frances L. Swain of the Chicago Normal 
College. 


The Meeting of the Home Economics 
Section of the Arkansas Education Associa- 
tion on November 10, 1921, was attended by 
150 home economics teachers. The subjects 
presented were as follows: Activities of the 
Home Economics Section, Stella Palmer; 
Social Hygiene, Marcella Arthur, Field 
Lecturer, State Board of Health; Problems 
in Home Management that Should be 
Taught in the School, Rowena Schmidt, 
University of Arkansas; Home Projects, 
Margaret Gregg and Mrs. G. S. Boggan. 

After the luncheon in the Blue Dragon 
Cafeteria, there was an open discussion on 
“Part-time Classes” and ‘Home Economics 
Equipment.” The Scholarship Committee 
reported $175 on hand, and one girl sent 
through summer school. 


The Texas Home Economics Associa- 
tion, which is also The Home Economics 
Section of the State Teachers’ Association, 
met in annual session on Friday, November 
25, in Dallas, Texas. The following program 
was given, Joan Hamilton, College of Indus- 
rial Arts, Denton, presiding: Affiliation with 
the American Home Economics Association, 
Bess Heflin, University of Texas; Vocational 
Aims and Methods in Home Economics 
Education, Dr. C. A. Prosser, Dunwoodie 
Institute; Home Projects, Genevieve Fisher, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Discussion: What entrance credit can be 
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given in colleges and universities for high 
school home economics work?—Miss Kent, 
Beaumont; Miss McFarlane, Denton; Miss 
Spencer, Dallas; Miss Lacey, University 
of Texas. 

At the annual meeting of the Texas State 
Teacher’s Association in November, 1920, 
the four vocational sections, (agriculture, 
commercial, home economics, trade and 
industrial) federated into the Vocational 
Section. At the meeting, November, 1921, 
this vocational section became a State 
organization affiliated with the National 
Society for Vocational Education. 


The Philadelphia Home Economics 
Association at its October meeting was 
addressed by Mrs. Henrietta Calvin who 
spoke on the present need and trend of home 
economics education. She urged that all 
undergraduate college curricula should in- 
clude equal work in clothing and foods, 
and that they should further include courses 
in philosophy, sociology, and economics. 

Clara Pancake of the Philadelphia Normal 
School is president of the association. 


Home Economics Section, Central 
Ohio Teachers’ Association. About 125 
were in attendance at the yearly meeting 
at Dayton, November 4, 1921. The fol- 
lowing program was presented, Frances M. 
Gregory of Steele High School presiding: 
Home Economics in the Future, Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Calvin; Round Table discussions— 
What can the home economics teacher do 
for the malnourished child? Leader, Kath- 
erine May Hardy, Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Dayton; How can we emphasize 
practical skills in teaching Household Arts? 
Leader, Julia E. Turner, Home Economics 
Department, Antioch College; In what ways 
are we solving the problems of teaching 
foods in rural schools? Leader, Marcella 
Payne, Home Demonstration Agent, Mont- 
gomery County; How can we help to forward 
the plans of the American Home Economics 
Association? Leader, Louise M. Dorn- 


busch, Stivers High School, Dayton. 

At the business meeting, following the 
program, resolutions were passed, to be for- 
warded to Washington, endorsing the Shep- 
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pard-Towner bill, and favoring disarma- 
ment. Edith Gramm of Columbus was 
elected chairman, and Alice Siebler of Day- 
ton, secretary, for the 1922 meeting. 

A luncheon was held at the Dayton 
Women’s Club, in honor of Mrs. Calvin. 
A reception and tea followed the meeting, 
and Mrs. Calvin was guest of honor at a 
dinner, at The Shrine Club, given by a 
group of institutional and other home 
economics workers. 


Home Economics Section, Northwest- 
ern Ohio Teachers’ Association. A 
large number of home economics teachers 
gathered at a luncheon in the Lasalle Koch 
Tea Rooms in Toledo on October 28, 1921. 
They were addressed by Mrs. Maude Greg- 
ory Adams, Professor of Teacher Training 
in Home Economics. Her subject was 
Modern Methods of Teaching Home Eco- 
nomics. Mrs. Berman, manager of the 
Lasalle and Koch Tea Rooms, then talked 
on interesting phases of Tea Room Manage- 
ment, and the need of home economics 
trained women as assistants. The guests 
made a visit of inspection through the 
kitchens and work rooms. 

At the short business session it was voted 
to form the group into a permanent organ- 
ization which might be of help and strength 
to the State Home Economics Association 
and to the home economics work in the north- 
western section of Ohio. Mrs. Harriet 
Weeks, Supervisor of Home Economics in 
the Public Schools of Toledo, was chairman 
of the meeting, and Miss Laura Heston, of 
Bowling Green Normal, Secretary. A com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up a consti- 
tution and by-laws for the permanent 
organization. 


The Home Economics Section of the 
Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met October 28, at East High School, 
Cincinnati. The program was as follows: 
Teaching the Value of Hygienic, Artistic, 
Suitable Dress to High School Girls, Jessie 
Jackson and Bluma Franklin; Teaching 
Child Care and Personal Hygiene, Florine 
Vatter, Director of Smith-Hughes Work at 
East High School: Getting Over Food Facts 
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and Habits, Julia Johnson; Arousing the 
Interest of the Student in the High School 
Lunch, Miss Swischer, Miami University; 
The Part of the Home Economics Teacher 
in Training for Wholesome Womanhood, 
Mrs. Norma Selbert, Professor of Public 
Health and Sanitation, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

As an illustration of arousing interest 
among younger children, pupils presented 
three playlets: ‘Teaching Mothers How to 
Dress Baby;” “Buying an Outfit for Mary, 
or the Fashion Show”; ‘‘Who Triumphs— 
King Coffee or King Milk?” Topics dis- 
cussed were: the use of illustrative material, 
sources of such material, the possibility 
of having girls of the seventh grade help in 
teaching food facts to the younger pupils, 
and the essential vitality of the work today. 

The program and discussion stressed the 
importance of adaptation of subject matter 
to the students taught, not only what is 
taught but the methods employed in making 
it of value to the children. 


Vocational Home Economics Teachers 
met in Denton, Texas, November 21-23. 
Each vocational home economics teacher 
was introduced to the conference group and 
given from one to three minutes to interest 
the others in her department. They were 
then taken for a tour of the College of Indus- 
trial Arts and were welcomed to the college 
by Dean E. V. White. The papers and dis- 
cussions that followed included Home 
Projects, The Clothing Course, Teacher- 
Training, Relating the Art Work to Home- 
making, Home Nursing, Nutrition Work in 
the Schools, and Home Management. 
Round Tables gave a choice of topics: note 
books, school lunch, physiology, affiliation, 
school program, report blanks, textbooks, 
reference books, illustrative material, equip- 
ment, 

There are about 45 vocational home eco- 
nomics teachers in the all day schools of 
Texas. 


University of Nevada. Beginning with 
this year, all girls enrolled in the Normal 
course are required to take one course in the 
Home Economics Department. This course 
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attempts to give them a survey of the oppor- 
tunities for social service in rural communi- 
ties and some practical suggestions for 
meeting them. With this in mind, short 
units are being offered in home nursing and 
first aid, renovation and remodelling of 
clothes, children’s clothes, textiles from the 
consumers standpoint, boys and girls club 
work, including camp cookery, school 
lunches, child care, sanitation, and home 
decoration. 


Vocational High Schools in Nevada 
offer a two year’s course in homemaking, 
and, due to the small size of the schools, it 
is only possible to schedule one class a day, 
to which students from all four years are 
admitted. This necessitates offering the 
work in two units of a year each, neither 
being prerequisite to the other. The voca- 
tional home economics teachers of the state 
have made the perfection of such a course 
one of their problems for the year. Any 
suggestions from other states that have had 
to deal with this same problem will be grate- 
fully received by the State Supervisor, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno. 


Fellowships. Applications for the fel- 
lowships in the Departments of Household 
Administration and Home Economics of 
the University of Chicago for the year 
1922-23 should be addressed to the Deans 
of the Graduate Schools of Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Science, and should be in their 
hands on or before March first. Detailed 
information can be secured in advance by 
addressing the Deans. 

Elizabeth W. Miller, now professor of 
Home Economics at Ames, who received 
her doctor’s degree last August, was the 
latest holder of one of these fellowships. 


In addition to these general university 
fellowships, two special fellowships in 
Home Economics, awarded for the past 
three years at the University of Chicago, 
are offered again next year. They carry 
$300 each and tuition. Applications, with 
recommendations and statement of training 
and experience, should be sent to the Chair- 
man of the Department of Home Economics 








or to the Dean of the Graduate Schools, 
before April 15, 1922. 

The successful candidate is expected to 
do research in some one line of home eco- 
nomics—nutrition, food chemistry and ex- 
perimental cooking, textiles, home manage- 
ment, home economics education—and at 
the same time to take courses in her chosen 
field. The work is planned to count toward 
the master’s or doctor’s degree. 

One of this year’s fellows is Kate Duam 
who received her bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from the University of Kansas. 
She has taught at Indiana University, 
University of Montana and University of 
Kansas, and has spent a short time in the 
Experimental Kitchen of the Office of Home 
Economics in Washington. The other is 
Ruth Cowan who holds the University of 
Chicago bachelor’s degree and has taught 
at the University of Arkansas. Both of 
these women happen to be working in 
nutrition. 

Adah Hess, one of last year’s fellows in 
home economics education, is now acting 
Smith-Hughes supervisor for Illinois. Her 
thesis, still in preparation, is on tests in 
teaching clothing. (See paper by Trilling 
and Hess, in the Journat for October 
1921.) Marie Dye, the other fellow in 
1920-21, now holds a fellowship at the 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. A part 
of her doctor’s thesis, The Basal Metabolism 
of Women, was published in the Journal of 
Biological Chemistry, June, 1921. 


Food Forum at Teachers College. 
At the request of some of the women of the 
city who were especially interested in weights 
and measures, the October meeting of the 
Food Forum was entirely given over to that 
subject. 

An address was given by Mr. W. White, 
of the N. Y. Department of Farms and 
Markets, showing the responsibility of the 
housewife for what is really her own business, 
and telling of the help which the cooperation 
of the housewives can be to a state official 
who is trying to enforce honest weights and 
measures. No state can ever afford to hire 
a sufficiently large body of inspectors to 
prevent dishonesty. To check this evil 
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the housewife must help, both by careful 
attention to her purchases at the store, and 
by installing some weights and measures 
in her own home. 

After the meeting there was an exhibit 
of good and bad types of household scales, 
and of faulty measures. The need for stand- 
ardization of containers was shown by the 
numerous baskets now in use. The weights 
of large paper bags and wooden trays were 
pointed out, showing the justice of the 
housewife’s demand that these should not 
be weighed with her purchases. The 
waste and shrinkage of meat were illus- 
trated by roasts, steaks, and chops, as pur- 
chased, after cooking, and with the table 
discard. Other important points, such as 
including meat trimmings with purchases, 
were given especial attention at the meat 
exhibit. 


A Creed For Elementary Cooking 
Teachers. The New York City board of 
education has recently issued in pamphlet 
form a course of study and syllabus in 
cooking for use in the New York City 
elementary schools. The material is the 
result of much planning and work on the 
part of Grace Shermerhorn, Director of 
Cooking in the N. Y. public schools, and 
the cooking teachers of the city schools. 

Doubtless nothing is more helpful in work 
than a statement of creed—the definite 
declaration of our aspirations and ideals— 
and this is done in the clear cut “Aims of 
Cooking in Elementary Schools” with which 
the syllabus is prefaced. A girl should know 
certain things at the end of the eighth year 
in school, and the things are listed. This 
list does not state merely the dishes which 
she should be able to prepare. She should 
also know of the relations of food habits and 
health, and should have standards for food 
for children, laundry work, and _house- 
keeping, together with an appreciation of 
the home and home problems. 

Everywhere the work of the school is 
vitalized. It is suggested that the teacher 
visit the homes of the children of at least 
one of her classes so that she may know the 
types of homes represented and their needs, 
and adapt her work accordingly. Sugges- 
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tions are given for the project method of 
teaching cooking, laundry, and housekeeping. 
The possibilities of correlation with other 
school work—geography, arithmetic and 
English—are suggested, as are methods for 
“getting over” the desired education. 

Altogether the pamphlet is not only a 
splendid practical help but a real inspiration 
for food teaching. 


Uncle Sam’s Model Village. The 
report on the model village which the United 
States Public Health Service has been 
developing on the 516-acre Government res- 
ervation at Perryville, Md., shows some 
interesting facts. 

The birth rate of the reservation was 39.33 
per thousand, as against 24.39 in the whole 
state and 28.78 in the county. The death 
rate was only 3.67. In one year the per- 
centage of underweight children was reduced 
from 42.7 to 13.8. 

The low prevalence of contagious disease is 
ascribed directly to close watch and prompt 
isolation, laboratory diagnosis, and prophy- 
laxis; and indirectly to pasteurized milk, 
filtered and chlorinated water, school medical 
supervision, and good living conditions, 
including sewers, screens, and covered gar- 
bage cans. 


Practical Instruction in English 
Schools. Under the Education Act of 
1918, local educational authorities are 
required to make provision for practical 
instruction in the elmentary schools. This 
is defined as “instruction in cookery, 
laundrywork, housewifery, dairywork, handi- 
craft gardening, and all such subjects as 
the Board declares to be subjects of practical 
instruction.” 

By Circular 1161, dated May 19, 1920, 
the Board impressed upon local authorities 
the importance of widening and enlarging the 
character of the practical instruction, 
and alluded to the desirability of experi- 
ments being made in new forms of practical 
work suited to particular schools or localities. 

The following table shows, for the latest 
years for which complete figures are avail- 
able, the number of centres and schools at 
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which the instruction was given in each 
subject. 





NUMBER OF CENTRES AND 
SCHOOLS IN WHICH 
INSTRUCTION WAS GIVEN 
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Health Week, as arranged by the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, was observed in London, 
Oct. 9-15. The object of Health Week 
was to make health during the week the 
chief topic of public concern; to secure 
recognition of the fact that dises. ‘s a thing 
which can and should be pre. uted; to 
impart sound information as to public and 
personal hygiene; and to build up a public 
opinion which will not tolerate a high disease 
rate or excessive infant mortality, and which 
feels as a personal reproach the sight of an 
ill-nourished or neglected child. 

Health Week does not compete with other 
movements, but, on the contrary, seeks to 
gain fresh support for them, and the General 
Committee comprises representatives of 
almost every national health-promoting 
society in the Kingdom. 


In the list of Women in The Public 
Health Service are two officers holding 
commissioned rank in the reserve—Surgeons 
Lydia Allen DeVilbiss and Josephine Baker. 
Next in rank are acting assistant surgeons 
Blanche Sterling and Edith B. Lowry, 
Viola Russel, pediatrist, and Elizabeth B. 
Reid, all of the child hygiene section; 
Ida A. Bengston, sanitary biologist, Alice C. 
Evans and Mrs. E. M. A. Enlows, bacteri- 
ologists, and Mrs. S. C. Brooks, assistant 
biologist, all of the Hygienic Laboratory; 
Gertrude Seymour, president of the Ameri- 
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can Women in Public Health, and Drs. 
Daisy Robinson and Edith Rabe, regional 
consultants, all of the venereal diseases 
division. 

Several large groups of highly trained 
women have been organized. Among these 
are the aides, numbering about 400, headed 
by Marian Morriss. 

The dietitans’ section, organized to take 
over from the pharmacists the victualing 
and food administration of the military 
hospitals, numbers 200. All the members 
of the section, which is headed by Mrs. 
H. B. Corsette, are graduates of schools of 
home economics. 

The nurses’ corps, headed by Lucy Min- 
negerode, numbers 1,400 and needs 300 more. 
Another body of nurses, 165 in number, 
work in clinics and miscellaneous health 
activities under the supervision of Ann 
Doyle. 


Dietitians Needed in United States 
Public Health Service. The United 
States Civil Service Commission states 
that there is need for a considerable number 
of dietitians in the Public Health Service 
at hospitals throughout the United States 
and that until further notice it will receive 
applications for such positions. 

The basic entrance salary offered is $960 
a year with possible promotion to the basic 
pay of $1344 a year. To all salaries there 
is added the increase of $20 a month granted 
by Congress. In addition, quarters and 
subsistence are furnished free by the Govern- 
ment. Applicantsare not required to undergo 
a written examination, but are rated upon 
the subjects of general education, weighted 
at 30 per cent, and technical training and 
experience, weighted at 70 per cent. 

Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained by communicating with 
the United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or with the secretary 
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of the local board of civil service examiners 
at the post office or customhouse in any city. 


Teacher Trainers. Some of the newly 
appointed members of the teacher-trainer 
departments are as follows: Margaret 
Jones, Alabama Technical Institute and 
College for Women, Montevallo; Mabel V. 
Campbell, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton; Josephine Hart, State Agricultural 
College, East Lansing, Mich.; Beulah I. 
Coon, University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
Emma Baie, State Agricultural College, 
Durham, N. H.; Blanche Gillmore, State 
Agricultural College, State College, N. M.; 
Nora Ella Miller, State Agricultural College, 
Stillwater, Okla.; Mrs. Ida S. Harrington, 
State College, Kingston, R. I.; Alice Kewley, 
State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah; 
Mrs. Edna Coith Atkinson, State College 
for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


New State Supervisors of Home 
Economics. Kate L. Bear, Arizona; Adah 
Hess, Assistant, Illinois; Ruth Freegard, 
Michigan; Clare E. White, Missouri; Ida 
F. Carr, Assistant, Nebraska; Katherine 
Moran, Assistant, North Carolina; Mrs. 
Ida S. Harrington, Rhode Island; Lena K. 
Pierce, Tennessee; Jessie Winchell, Vermont. 


NOTES 


Mrs. Martha 4H. French, formerly 
State Supervisor of Vocational Home 
Economics for Michigan, is now Vocational 
Director at Ellis College, Philade!phia. 


The University of Pennsylvania has 
discontinued the technical courses given in 
home economics. An arrangement has been 
perfected whereby the Pennsylvania stu- 
dents may enter the regular classes at Drexel 
Institute. 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Wire tHE Drvision oF SUPERINTENDENCE, N. E. A., Caicaco, Fesrvary 28, Marcu 1 
AND 2, 1922 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, RED ROOM, HOTEL LASALLE 
9.00 a.m. Council Meeting 
10.00 a.m. General Session. Mary Sweeny, President, presiding 


President’s Address 
Topic: Nutrition of Children 
The Feeding and Physiology of Children 
Amy L. Daniels, Child Research Station, University of Iowa 
Questions and discussion from the floor 
Suggestions for Nutrition Work in the Schools Based on Results of Health Surveys 
Lydia J. Roberts, University of Chicago 
Five minute reports of class room work 


2.30 p.m. Trips and Inspection of Exhibits 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1, RED ROOM, HOTEL LASALLE 


9.30 a.m. General Session. Jenny H. Snow, Chairman of Teaching Section, 
presiding 


Topic: A Basis for Forming Home Economics Courses 
A Psychologist’s Viewpoint, Instincts as a Basis for Some Home Economics Problems 
Stella Vincent, Chicago Normal College 

Discussion: Emma Conley, State Department of Vocational Education, New York 
Mrs. Henrietta Calvin, U. S. Bureau of Education 
Mrs. Helen Thompson Wooley, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 
Anna E. Richardson, Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Mabel T. Wellman, Indiana University 

Open discussion from the floor 


2.30 p.m. Trips and Inspection of Exhibits 


8.00 p.m. Dinner at The Chicago College Club with Short Speeches 


THURSDAY, MARCH 2, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
10.00 a.m. General Session. Katharine Blunt presiding 


What the Office of Home Economics is Doing for the Secondary School Teacher 
Minna C. Denton, Assistant Chief, Office of Home Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agr. 
Topic: Tests in Teaching Home Economics 
Presentation of Tests with Practical Demonstration by Elementary and High School 
Pupils 
Clothing: Mabel Trilling, University of Chicago 
Florence Williams, Supervisor, Richmond, Indiana 
Adah Hess, Acting State Supervisor of Home Economics Education, Illinois 
Food: Grace Mc Adam, Supervisor Domestic Science, Detroit 
Reports of Tests Given in Public Schools of Chicago and Other Cities 
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1.00 p.m. Luncheon at Ida Noyes Cafeteria 


Visits to Laboratories of Home Economics Department. Demonstration of Determinations 
of Basal Metabolism 


Arrangements have been made for a number of trips which may be taken on the after- 
noons of Tuesday and Wednesday. Some of these are listed below. It may be possible to 
arrange for other visits if the committee is notified in advance. There will be a desk at the 
Hotel LaSalle on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday where information may be obtained and 
registration for trips may be made. 

An exhibit of the work in the Public Schools will be open throughout the week. 

Suggested Trips: 

Wholesale Establishment of Marshall Field and Company 

Cold Storage Plants and Commission Houses 

Nutritional Work with Children, Cook County Hospital 

Nutrition Clinic, Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium 

Penny Lunches and Lunch Rooms in Elementary and High Schools 
Day Nursery and Class in Child Care, Winchell Continuation School 
Home Economics Classes in Continuation Schools 

Housekeeping Centers 

Unit Kitchens in Jones and Nash Schools 

Regular Work in Elementary and High School Classes 


Address any requests for information to Frances L. Swain, 5821 Dorchester Ave., Chicago. 








